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99.  AMTNACT  (Canttama  am  taaaaaa  «I99  Hnaaaaaaty  mad  idamtitjr  Or  ktaak  mmaOae) 

This  paper  tracea  the  history  of  overseas  deployiment  training  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Rational  Guard  and  the  Intervention  of  a  few  governors  In  It  beginning 
In  1985. 

The  furor  after  Governor  Joseph  Brennan  of  Maine  cancelled  a  deploysMnt 
of  two  of  his  AnQr  Guard  units  to  Central  Aamrlca  In  1986  prompted  Congress  to 
enact  what  has  become  known  as  the  Montgomery  Amendment,  named  after  Its 
anther,  0.8.  lepresentative  C.V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery  (D-Misslsslppl).  The 
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Act,  withdraws  from  govemots  authority  to  withhold  overseas  deployments  for 
their  national -Guard- units  On  accomt  of  location,  purpose,  tjrpe  or  schedule 
of  Auch  tralnlhg.  A  lawsuit  brought  by  the  governor  of  Minnesota  seeks  to 
have  that  lahguage  ruled  unconstltutlohal  as  a  violation  of  the  Militia  Clause 
to  the  n.S*  Constitution. 

the  goveihior*s  attlons  had  a  major  Impact  at  the  Department  of  Defense. 
They  thrMtened  the  resources  of  the  National  Guard  as  It  has  evolved  as  a 
part  of  the  Total  Force.  There  was  talk  of  withdrawing  force  structure  from 
the  Guard •  In  the  end ,  the  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  moved  against 
the  governor  of  Ohio,  threatening  to  “withdraw  the  Ohio  National  Guard  from 
Ohio"  If  Governor  Richard  Celeste  didn't  consent  to  the  deployment  of  the  16th 
Engineer  Brigade  to  Honduras  In  1989.  Faced  with  a  $256  nllllon-a~year  bill, 
be  did  and  It  did. 
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BXBCUTIVS  SUMMARY 

Thla  papar  traeas  tha  history  of  ovarsaas  daploymant 
traininp  of  tha  Ax«iy  and  Air  National  Guard  and  tha  intarvantion 
of  a  faw  govarnors  in  it  baginning  in  1985. 

Tha  furor  aftar  Govarnor  Josaph  Brannan  of  Maina  cancalad  a 
daploymant  of  two  of  his  Army  Guard  units  to  Cantral  Aaarica  in 
1986  pronptad  Congraas  to  anact  what  has  bacons  known  as  tha 
Montgonary  Anandnant,  nanad  aftar  its  author,  U.S.  Raprsaantativa 
G.V.  ''Sonny'*  Montgonary  {D-Mississippi) .  Tha  anandmant,  which 
was  addad  to  tha  FY87  Oapartnant  of  Dafansa  Authorization  Act, 
withdraws  fron  govarnors  authority  to  withhold  ovarsaas 
daploynants  for  thair  National  Guard  units  on  account  of 
location,  purpoaa,  typa  or  schadula  of  such  training.  A  lawsuit 
brought  by  tha  govarnor  of  Minnasota  sasks  to  hava  that  language 
rulad  unconstitutional  as  a  violation  of  tha  Militia  Clausa  to 
tha  U.S.  Constitution. 

Tha  govarnors*  actions  had  a  major  impact  at  tha  Oapartnant 
of  Oaf ansa.  Thay  thraatanad  tha  rasourcss  of  tha  National  Guard 
as  it  has  avolvad  as  a  part  of  tha  Total  Pores.  Thara  was  talk  of 
withdrawing  fores  struetura  from  tha  Guard.  In  tha  and,  tha  chief 
of  tha  National  Guard  Buraau  movad  against  tha  govarnor  of  Ohio, 
thraataning  to  ''withdraw  tha  Ohio  National  Guard  from  Ohio'*  if 
Govarnor  Richard  Calasta  didn't  consant  to  tha  daploymant  of  tha 
16th  Inginaar  Brigade  to  Honduras  in  1989.  Paced  with  a  $256 
million-a-yaar  bill,  ha  did  and  it  did. 


•  •  • 


I  -  INTRODUCTIOM 

Hitter ie«13i:7,  huyn  cpaMtioncd  th«  fact  that  state 

0»varnorh  e«nmad  their  national  Guard  in  paacetine.  Article  i. 
Section  8.  paragrai^  15  and  16  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  seamed 
fairly  clear  in  the  idea  that  Cmgress  had  the  authority  to 
establish  a  militiav  and  that  it  would  be  governed  by  the  states 
in  peacetime.  Until  1986,  that  is. 

Of  course,  an  occasional  active  Army  and  Air  Force  leader 
complained  about  the  fact  that  they  couldn't  order  National  Guard 
commanders  around  in  quite  the  same  ways  they  could  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve.  As 
Lieutenant  General  Herbert  R.  Temple  Jr.,  chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  put  it  once,  the  ''buffer'*  that  the  governors 
provided  between  active  coiq>onent  orders  and  Guardsmen  often 
proved  useful  and  important [1 ] . 

A  series  of  events  began  in  1986  that  would  change  this 
forever.  Although  National  Guard  troops  had  been  training 
overseas  (often  referred  to  as  "OCONUS**  by  Guardsmen  for  the 
acronym  Outside  the  Continental  United  States)  for  at  least  two 
decades,  training  in  Central  America  was  only  then  beginning  to 
gain  iNLdespreed  publicity. 

The  Air  Onard  had  been  training  in  Cantral  America  for  years 
ieee  Chapter  ZZ) .  But  the  Army  Guard  began  only  in  1984  with  a 
heetily  planned  reedbnilding  prejeet  in  Panama,  expanded  the  next 
peer  and  plaeed >ia  lemdnras  for  the  first  time  in  1916. 


At  th«  saa«  tia«,  than-Praaidant  Raagan'a  Cantral  Aaarica 
pollelaa  wara  baeoaing  highly  eontrovaraial  politically.  Libaral 
Daaocrata  who  oppoaad  funding  tha  contra  forcaa  fighting  in 
Nicaragua  againat  tha  Sandiniata  govarnaant,  but  largaly  baaad  in 
Honduraa,  aaiaad  upon  tha  National  Guard 'a  activitiaa  in  that 
ragion  aa  a  way  of  Baking  a  political  atataaant  againat  tha 
adainiatration ' a  policiaa.  Tha  govarnora,  who  actually  had  aoaa 
authority  in  tha  aituation  by  virtua  of  thair  coaaand  of  the 
National  Guard  of  thair  atataa,  aaw  an  unpracadantad  opportunity. 

Governor  Joaaph  Brennan  of  Naina  waa  tha  firat  to  act [2]. 
That  year,  ha  prohibited  tha  daployaant  of  48  Maine  Army 
Guardanan  to  Honduraa.  Thirtaan  of  tha  Guardaaan  to  be  deployed 
ware  maabara  of  tha  Naina  public  affaire  detachment.  The 
raaaindar  waa  coapoaad  of  an  engineer  detachment  that  waa  to  be  a 
part  of  a  much  larger  coabat  engineer  roadbuilding  taak  force 
aiailar  to  what  had  built  roada  in  Panama  tha  pravioua  two  years 
without  objection  fr<Mi  anyone  (General  Manual  Antonio  Noriega 
waa  only  than  solidifying  his  power  in  that  unfortunate  country 
in  those  years) . 

Brennan's  atataaant  waa  iaaadiataly  picked  up  by  a  number  of 
other  Daaoeratic  governors,  who  either  atatad  they  would  refuse 
daployaanta  of  thair  troops  or  would  refuse  if  tasked  for  a 
deployment.  Frimelpal  among  these  were  Governors  Michael  Dukakis 
of  Naasaehusetts ,  Madeline  Xuain  of  Vermont,  Rudy  Perpich  of 
Miamaaota,  Iruea  Babbitt  of  Arisona  (although  Ar irons  Guardsmen 
ultimataly  daployad) ,  Richard  Celeste  of  Ohio,  Richard  Lamm  of 
Celerade  amd  framk  Amaya  of  Maw  Maxico.  Bxpreaaing  some 
rsssrwatiams  at  the  time  Also  ware  (^oweraors  Mario  Cuomo  of  New 


York  and  Her Ic  Hhita  of  Toxaa  <•••  Cbaptar  II  for  tho  Texas 
daployMiit) . 

It  was  natural  for  ttea  itational  Guard  astablisluMnt  to  junp 
to  tho  dafMtaa  of  tlM  Gowarnors  wbila  daplorlng  tha  spacif ic 
raaults.  taonG  ottamr  thdnas,  tha  buffar  Oanaral  TSad^la  citas 
historically  has  pamittad  tha  Guard  to  ba  its  own  spokasman  not 
only  at  tha  local  laval  in  2,600  oomunitias  in  tha  54  states  and 
territories,  but  also  to  fight  for  its  raguiranants  before 
Congress  without  nuch  fear  of  retribution  fron  tha  uniformed 
leaders  of  tho  aarvicas  who  nay  have  formulated  a  different  order 
of  march  in  tha  federal  budget  process  or  elsewhere. 

However,  since  tho  formulation  of  tha  Total  Force  Policy  by 
Secretary  of  Oafansa  Melvin  R.  Laird  in  1970,  tha  National  Guard 
as  wall  as  tha  other  five  reserve  components  increasingly  has 
bean  woven  into  tha  fabric  of  tha  Defense  establishment.  Guard 
units  now  are  an  integral  part  of  warplane  in  all  theaters.  They 
have  been  participating  in  major  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  exercises 
since  the  early  1970s.  As  Air  Pores  Chief  of  Staff  Larry  0.  Welch 
put  it  some  years  ago,  ''we  can't  go  to  war  without  you.  Nor 
should  we. ' ' [3]  Welch  went  on  to  observe  that  success  in  any 
military  action  that  lasts  longer  than  the  Grenada  or  Panama 
invasions  will  reguire  the  public  support  missing  as  the  Vietnam 
War  grouad  to  its  dismal  conclusion  10  years  after  it  began.  He, 
it  wonld  seem,  subscribes  to  the  widely  held  conclusion  that  it 
was  Preeident  Lyndem  1.  Johnson's  refusal  to  mobilise  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  in  ltdS  when  that  was  reconaended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  ftaff  that  years  later  resisted  ia  the  widespread  political 
disilluslcaaeBt  lAth  the  eeaflietria  the  Aaericaa  body  politick. 


ifhwi  ovmcMMi  training  began  for  tha  Guard,  first  with  the 
Air  Guard  in  1967  with  Operation  CRBBK  PARTY  and  in  the  mid-1970s 
wltb  the  Amy  Guard's  deployments  to  the  annual  NATO  exercises, 
RBPCHtGm  (Return  of  PorcM  to  Germany),  only  praise  was  heard. 
CRBHC  PARTY  was  a  deployment  of  aerial  refueling  tankers  (KC-97s 
in  those  days)  to  Bur ope  in  support  of  U.S.  Air  Forces -Bur ope. 
And,  it  probably  should  be  noted,  a  little-noted  and  informal  use 
of  the  Air  Guard  occurred  repeatedly  from  1965  to  1970  with  the 
nonmobilized  use  of  Air  Guard  C-97  cargo  aircraft  flying  missions 
to  South  Vietnam  from  the  United  States,  always  with  volunteer 
aircrews  who  never  were  mobilized,  not  even  during  the  small 
mobilization  of  1968  when  five  Air  Guard  fighter  wings  were 
ordered  to  duty  by  President  Johnson  and  deployed  to  Vietnam  and 
Korea . 


*  *  * 

Since  the  founding  of  the  National  Guard  on  December  13, 
1636  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  as  the  North, 
Bast  and  South  Regiments  of  Massachusetts,  there  never  has  been 
much  doubt  that  the  militia  and  the  National  Guard  is  a  state 
force  in  peacetime.  The  Guard  has  a  perfect  attendance  record  in 
the  nation's  wars.  But  its  overwhelming  history  has  been  as  a 
state  force  in  support  of  civil  authority.  Ask  the  first  10 
people  you  flad  on  the  street  their  impression  of  the  National 
Guard  and  at  least  nine  will  say  something  about  flood, 
hurricane,  ternade  or  riot. 

A  fee  with  leh|^  aameries  and  a  flair  for  history  nay 
remsmber  that  ths  dnard  fought  in  the  Revolution,  the  War  of 


1812.  th9.  Haxipan  ir«r  (of  1846).  the  Civil  Her,  the  Spanieh- 
Aaeficmi  Wer.  the  Ifexieen  Wer  of  1916,  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
Korea,  VletQaai,  Oreneda  end  Penaaa.  Whet  aey  be  less  well  known 
in  the  post-Vietnea  decades  is  the  feet  that  under  the  Total 
Force  Policy,  the  Guard  increasingly  has  played  a  role  in  the 
national  strategy  of  deterrence.  This  clearly  was  what  General 
Paul  Gorman,  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Command 
(SOUTHCOM)  had  in  alnd  in  the  early  1980s.  He  could  see  that 
although  he  was  a  theater  commander-in-chief,  he  had  few  assigned 
military  units  end  essentially  no  force  structure.  Indeed,  as  his 
successor.  General  Frederick  Woerner,  noted  once,  ''My  Air  Force 
is  the  Air  National  Guard. ' ' [4]  How  was  Gorman  to  deter  Marxist- 
Leninist  adventurism  as  seen  from  the  maturation  of  the 
Sandinista  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  then  well-supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  without  forces? 

Gorman  lit  on  the  concept  of  a  constantly  unfolding  series 
of  military  exercises  utilising  U.S. -based  units  that  would 
travel  the  relatively  short  distance  from  the  United  States  to 
Central  America,  train  as  units  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  return 
to  home  station.  He  visualised  the  National  Guard  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  as  essential  in  this  not  only 
because  of  the  larger  numbers  of  units  available  but  also  because 
of  the  ' 'citisen-soldier ' '  mentality  such  unit  members  would 
bring  to  the  countries  in  question,  all  too  many  of  which  had 
historically  been  ruled  by  military  juntas. 

*  •  * 

The  initial  gubernatorial  objaetions  were  viewed  at  the 


beginning  ••  •  mild  Irritant,  as  «b  shall  saa  balow.  Howaver, 
sanior  Ouardaaaa  atationad  at  thd  Pentagon  soon  began  to  hear 
ominous  rumblings  from  within  the  buildihg  that  senior  uniformed 
service  leader*  were  considering  withdrawal  of  what  Guardsmen 
refer  to  as  "federal  recognition"  of  units  if  such  units  —  or 
any  Guard  units  for  that  matter  —  were  withheld  from  Central 
America  rotations. 

One  senior  Guardsman  was  heard  to  ask:  ' 'How  quickly  can 
they  move  a  unit  from  the  Guard  to  the  Reserve? ' '  The  answer 
turned  out  to  be  "nearly  overnight"  for  the  Air  Guard,  with  all 
its  equipment  and  facilities  federally  owned.  For  the  Army  Guard, 
it  couldn't  have  been  as  quickly  both  because  armories  are  owned 
by  the  states  and  also  because  the  history  of  the  Army  Guard 
being  the  legal  successor  of  the  militia  founded  in  1636  and 
enshrined  in  the  Constitution  is  much  clearer.  However,  what  was 
equally  clear  was  that  the  federal  government,  should  it  become 
determined  to  do  so,  could  leave  the  governors  with  little  more 
than  a  constabulary  militia  sufficient  to  state  emergencies  but 
not  a  part  of  the  Total  Force. 

What  we  know  today  as  the  "Montgomery  Amendment"  resulted. 


Noni  TO  CBAPm  I 

[1]  Convermntion  with  thenHfajor  General  Herbert  R.  Temple 
Jr.  during  a  luncheon  at  the  HI  Torro  Marine  Air  Station  officers 
club,  August  10,  19t6.  Temple  was  within  two  weeks  of  becoming 
chief  of  the  Mational  Guard  Bureau  after  having  served  the 
previous  four  years  as  director  of  the  Army  National  Guard. 

fd]  Xt  should  ho  noted  here  that  Governor  Brennan  was  not 


th«  first  governor  to  rsfuss  a  Cantral  Aaarica  daploynant,  only 
tha  first  to  so  rsfuss  citing  political  objections  to  U.S. 
policies  there.  A  year  earlier.  Governor  George  Deukeajian  of 
California  had  declined  the  National  Guard  Bureau’s  request  to 
deploy  a  brigade  task  force  of  the  40th  Infantry  Division  (Mech) 
to  Honduras  for  Exercise  BIG  PINE  II.  See  Chapter  III  for  a 
fuller  explanation  of  this  event. 

[3]  Remarks  to  the  Adjutants  General  Association  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Captain  Cook  Hotel,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  May 
1,  1985. 

[4]  Remarks  to  National  Guard  Bureau  delegation  at  Quarry 
Heights  Panama,  June  1988. 


II  -  TBS  M^TIONAl.  OQAKO  ACPUtZBIICB  IN  CBHTRAL  AMKICA 

Bttfor*  d«««ribina  th*  NatioMil  Guard  axparianca  in  Central 
Anarica  during  the  IBBOa,  two  things  must  be  said.  First,  what 
this  National  Guard  training  was  not.  And,  second,  it  is 
Inportant  to  understand  that  Guard  training  in  this  region  began 
before  the  1980a.  It  was  well-established  long  before  any 
governors  or  other  politicians  took  an  interest  in  it. 

Let's  begin  with  a  brief  review  of  what  Guard  Central 
Anarica  training  was  not: 

o  The  Guard  was  not  involved  in  training  the  contras. 

o  The  Guard  did  not  build  any  ailitary  roads  leading  up  to 
the  Nicaraguan  border  in  either  Honduras  or  Costa  Rica,  designed 
es  attack  routes  for  the  U.S.  Amy  in  the  "coning  invasion." 

o  The  Guard  did  not  build  ailitary  airfields  designed  for 
insertion  of  Rangers,  or  Green  berets,  or  paratroopers,  or 
guerrillas  into  Nicaragua. 

o  And  finally,  the  Guard  did  not  get  involved  in  any 
firefigbts  near  the  Honduran  border  with  aurky  guerrillas  as 
dspiotad  in  the  aado-for-TY  aovie,  "Weekend  War,"  show  on  ABC- 
TF  in  relvuary  1989.  More  on  this  below. 

*  • 

The  st^Y  of  the  NlMonil  GUMd  eHperienoe  in  Central 


Aacrlca  during  th«  1980b  starts  with  tha  fact  that  tha  National 
Guard's  rola  in  this  ragion  bagan  aarliar.  Tha  ninth  dacada  of 
tha  20th  cantury  arrivad  with  two  Air  National  Guard  andaavors 
ongoing  fron  tha  nid-1970s.  Thasa  wara  oparations  VOLANT  OAK  and 
COAOMfT  GOIVI^  Nai-thar  is  tha  suhjact  of  si^ii^icant  controvarsy 
nor  substantial  notica,  unf ortunataly ,  bacausa  both  ara  anong  tha 
aost  important  things  going  on  frwn  tha  point  of  viaw  of  tha 
comaandar-in-chiaf/ South  <CINC~South) ,  tha  U.8.  thaatar  comaandar 
of  tha  U.S.  Southarn  Comaand  (SOUTNCQM)  locatad  at  Quarry 
Haights,  Panama.  As  Ganaral  Pradarick  F.  Noarnar,  CZNC-South 
until  Saptaabar  1989  put  it,  "Tha  Air  Guard  is  my  Air  Fores." 

Ha  naans  that  litarally  bacausa  tha  putativa  Air  Fores  slemant  of 
tha  U.S.  Southarn  Coaaand  is  tha  12th  Air  Forca  locatad  at 
Bargstroa  Air  Forca  Basa  in  Austin,  Taxas.  Nona  of  its  active  Air 
Forca  alaaants  —  this  is  primarily  a  fighter  forca  — >  is 
stationed  south  of  tha  Klo  Grande. 

However,  tha  Air  Guard  (and  to  a  somewhat  Isssar  extant  tha 
Air  Forca  Rasarva)  provides  a  continuous  and  continuing  air 
alaaant  to  support  not  only  SOUTHCOM  but  also  State  Dapartaent 
oparations  in  Latin  America.  The  C«130s  flying  out  of  Howard  Air 
Forca  Basa,  Panama,  ara  indicative  of  tha  sort  of  thing  that  has 
bean  ham^ning  guiatly  for  years.  For  wbatavar  raason,  it  never 
surfaced  am  a  ceatrevarsial  issue  with  tha  governors,  or  tha 
politiesl  liberals  who  objected  to  President  Reagan's  Central 
American  poliep,  exempt  briefly  with  Oovamor  Rudy  Parpich  of 
Minnesota,  idio  was  objecting  at  one  point  to  everything  headed 
south  and  north.  This  C-130  mission,  which  is  tha  VOLANT  OAK  of 
this,  ^imede*  begem,  in  tbe  early  197gs  iHMn  the  Air  Force  bagan 


bowing  out  of  tbo  C'-llO  buainosa  with  tha  arrival  of  tha  C-5A  and 
Urn  doeialoB  to  r^miM  tha  C-141  with  a  aircraft  aodlfication 
'  Vatrattiliaa^'  all  of  itliaaa^ijreraft  by  10  faat.  TIm  Air  Forca 
eheaa  to  raaaln  in  tha  ataataglc  <ovaraaaal  aiaalMi  iHiila 
traoMforring  aoat  of  ^a  intratiwatar  airlift  to  tha  Air  National 
Guard  and  tha  Mr  Forca  haa«;wa.  Tba  C-130  is  tha  bird  for  thia. 

Whan  thia  daeialon  «aa  tafcm,  tha  Air  Guard  and  tha  Air 
Forca  Raaarva  wat'o  aaalchiad  to  aupport  SOUTBOM  with  a  continuoua 
C-130  praaanea  at  Soward.  miat  haa  avolwad  ia  tha  aaaignaant  of 
two  to  fotnr  fdapanding  on  tha  raguirasanta )  C-130a  to  Howard  at 
all  tiaaa.  Tha  Air  Guard  takaa  ona  two<Mraak  rotation;  tha  Air 
Forca  Raaarva  econaa  naait  for  two  waaka.  Although  tha  unfamiliar 
night  cottcluda  that  tha  C-130  ia  an  "old**  airplana  bacauaa  it 
haa  baan  around  for  naarly  30  yaara,  tha  Air  Forca,  Air  Guard  and 
Air  Forca  Raaarva  C-130  flaata  largely  hava  baan  modarnizad  in 
racant  yaara.  nia  C-130A  aoon  will  ba  gona  from  tha  Total  Air 
Forca  invantory.  Tha  Air  Guard,  prinarily,  continuaa  to  racaiva 
ona  or  two  aquadrmia  of  now  C-130H  aircraft  annually  from  tha 
Loekhaad-Oaorgia  manufacturing  plant  in  Marietta,  Georgia.  Tha  C- 
130H  haa  in  common  with  ita  Al^a-modal  counterpart  of  tha  19508 

4 

only  an  outward  phyaieal  aisdlarlty.  Inginaa,  avionica,  range, 
payload  and  apaad  are  vastly  difterant. 

VOLANT  OMC's  miasiona  are  drivan  1^  tha  State  Department 'a 
raquiraaaats  for  ambaaay  raaiNn^ly  on  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft, 
similar  to  tiM  C-lSOa  that  regular arrive  from  foreign  shores 
at  Dover  Air  Ferea  Base,  Delaware ,  to  service  foreign  anbassias 
in  Nashitasftoa,  D.C.  TIm  0«S.  C-130a  fly  out  of  Howard  to  various 
caacral  aikl  iaH^  Amsriean  oagitsAN'  brewing  tha  logistical 


Jar  th*  St«t«  OvputMat  p«rsoiiB«l  to  Boaota,  Liaa. 

S«ati«apQ  afl4.  j^aa,  Duorlag  tlia  Sradinista 

Mr  (iaaciftiBaeaoiiMl  war*  aot  paraittaH  off  tho  aircraft 
or  fetio  iflric^t  llao  at  tte  llaa«Bua  airport.  [1]  Tho  cargo  brought 
for  tho  aohaaoy  ^tehora  t^a  united  Stataa  atlll  aalntalns 
actioa  d^looatle  ralatimia  oith  tha  Saadlnlsta  govamaant 
notwithstanding  fnraar  Prasldant  Itaa^la'a  aetlwa  hostility  toward 
tha  couaiHlantaa)  ami  than  tha  c-130  f lias  off  to  tiia  naxt 
Cantral  AsMrican  capital,  ka  Intarasting  Mr  Guard  anacdota  In 
this  regard  Is  tha  fact  that  tha  last  allltary  aircraft  out  of 
Managua  In  1979  with  tha  raanSnts  of  Prasldant  Anastaslo  Sonora's 
raglaa  was  a  C-130  froa  tha  Iddth  Tactical  Airlift  Group, 

Maaphis,  Tannassaa. [2]  It  got  idiaals  up  bound  for  Roaastaad  Air 
Porca  Basa,  Florida,  just  a  coupla  ainutas  bafora  tha  Sandinsta 
allltary  forcas  capturod  tha  Managua  airport  froa  tho  gaggla  of 
Kicaraguan  Guardla  Naelonal  loyal  to  tha  old  raglaa. [3] 

A  saeond  aajor  alsslon,  which  gats  lass  attention  for  soae 
reason  than  the  0-130  alsslon,  is  tha  "alert  lina’*  the  Air 
Guard's  A-?  flf^tar  squadrons  aalntain  365  days  a  year  at  Howard 
Air  Force  Base  juat  outalda  Fanam  City.  Howard,  of  course,  is  a 
fully  U.S.  Air  force  Installation  aalntalnad  near  tha  Canal  Zone 
for  tha  purpose  of  eanal  dafanaa  baaed  on  tha  Panama  Canal 
Traatias.  As  aantiaaad  abeva,  U.S.  Air  Forea-South  Is  stationed 
at  Amriotraii  Mr  Paros  Wmmmt  Tsmm.  Tha  Air  Guard  provides  the 
faraard-daplaiaad  adamant  for  tlw  CZMC-South.  Itaeall  Voarner's 
staCamant^  '' *nw  Mr.  Mtard  Aa  wv  air  fares. ' '  (41 

llbsit  ttmam/  thid  f iid^tar  paaaanoa  consist  of  froa  sight  to 
M  tiglMMM  TIfnr  mm-  in  atippart  primartly 


of  tha  Amy 


forcmm  atatioiMNl  at  Fort  ClaFtefa  and  Fott  Aaadbt.  Tha  A-7D  is  a 
subsonic  air^to-<tr«itta«  aircraft  that  Is  dosi«nad  to  orovlda  closa 
air  support  and  bat tiafioid  air  interdiction.  In  civilian  tarns, 
this  naans  bonMng  ononF  troops  in  si^port  of  b.S.  Arny  units  and 
intardictimi  of  OttMV  lopisities  babind  tho  battla  aroa  or  in 
poeksts  of  onoi^  strongth.  Ibo  Air  Ouard  in  tho  54  states  and 
tarritorios  has  four  wings  and  12  groups  of  A-7  fighters.  A  wing 
nornally  has  three  fighter  sguadrons  consisting  of  18  to  24 
fighters  each  depending  on  its  location.  The  Air  Ouard  A-7  wings 
are  located  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

Since  the  Air  Guard  has  sore  than  235  A-7s,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  rotate  eight  to  12  fighters  at  a  tine  to  SOUTHCOM 
and  still  naintain  the  alert  lino  prinarily  with  non-full-tine 
Air  Guard  fighter  pilots  undergoing  their  annual  training  or  sone 
other  type  of  part-tine  duty.  This  nission  was  suspended  in  April 
1990  by  OBN  Maxwell  W.  Thuman,  connander-in-chief /South,  to 
rationalise  the  total  nunbers  of  Aaorican  service  personnel  in 
Panana  after  the  Decenber  1989  invasion.  Oonoral  Thuman  stated, 
anong  other  things,  that  U.S.  fighters  on-station  at  Howard  AFB 
were  not  as  necessary  with  a  friendly  Panananian  governnent  as 
they  had  bean  pravieualy.  (5) 

It  is  intarastiag  to  note,  perhaps,  that  tha  A-7s  physically 
praaant  at  tha  tiaa  of  tha  invasion  undertook  several  dosan 
sortisa  in  bMuilf  of  Oanaral  Thuman  during  tha  first  night  and 
day  of  tha  inwasion,  doing  nost  of  tha  bonbing  in  support  of  the 
ground  traapa* 

,  .e  *  •:  ' 


As  in  JUMriea,  ttis  Air  Guard  had  a  many  yaars'  haad 

start  oyfr  tAs  Ars^  f uatrd  In  ovsirssns  tmining.  Por  ths  Air 
Guard,  this  acteuaiiy  bapm  ia  Uis  surly  Vistnan  ara 
(notwithatandipg  tha  ni9aaKri»ilisatioa  of  ths.  Guard  and  Rssarva  for 
that  wari  with  unnohilisad  intsrthsatar  airlift  to  Southaast 
Asia.  In  an  wa  'idiaa  tha  C-141  - 'Starliftar* '  was  coaina  into  tha 
Air  fores  invantory  as  tha  intar thaa tar  airlift  aircraft  of  tha 
futura,  aueh  lass  attantlon  was  dawotad  to  tha  Air  Guard's 
hundrads  of  missions  from  tha  Unitad  Statas  to  South  Viatnam  in 
tha  intarthaatar  aircraft  that  praeadad  tha  C-141,  tha  C-97.  Tha 
C-97  waa  a  turbo-prop  aircraft  that  flaw  much  more  slowly  than 
tha  four-angina,  pure  Jat  C-141.  But  it  carried  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  cargo. 

Tha  Air  Guard  had  its  C-97  fleet  from  tha  early  1960s  until 
1974,  idian  it  want  out  of  tha  intarthaatar  airlift  business  until 
tha  aid-19t0s.C6] 

Oaarsaas  training,  often  called  OCONUB  training  for  tha 
acronym  ''Outside  tha  Continental  Unitad  States,*'  didn't  begin 
for  tha  Army  National  Guard  until  1976.  That  was  tha  first  year 
whan  an  Army  Guard  unit  was  deployed  to  tha  annual  NATO  axarcisa, 
RBFOROBt  (Return  of  forces  to  Germany) ,  which  began  in  1967  and 
stanmad  from  tha  withdrawal  of  tha  U.8.  Army's  1st  Infantry 
Oiwislaa  from  Nest  Gasmany  in  1965  for  deployment  to  Vietnam.  Tha 
idea  behind  MfOMBI  was  to  daaemstrata  that  tha  Unitad  states 
sauld  reteim  a  divisiom  aeuivalant  to  luropa  within  a  weak  in 
ease  of  attaak  by  tha  Warsaw  fact.  Tha  Total  force  Policy, 
dawalepad  first  by  facratary  of  Oafansa  Nalvin  R.  Laird  in  1970 
as  a  eenaawt  and  codified  as  a  policy  by  Secretary  of  Oafansa 


Jmamm  sehlMingvr  in  1973,  •vnatunlly  l«d  to  th«  hrmy  National 
Guard  batag  aora  eleaaly  drawn  into  tha  AiNiy't  Narplans.  Nhila 
bray  Guard  units  always  bad  baM  ineludad  in  tbastar-laval  forca 
listings,  tbay  bad  not  ganar ally  bdan  Writtan  into  datailad 
warglans.  tfntil  woTk'bagaa  to  do,  it  nawar  oecurrad  to  Amy 
laadars  to  includa  tbda  in  aaior  Joint  Cbiafs  of  Staff  axarcisas 
lika  RBFORGn. 

By  tha  lata  1970s,  with  tha  baginning  of  tha  CAPSTONE  (not 
an  acronyn)  progran,  this  Total  Pores  Policy  and  its  Ona  Amy 
spinoff  bagan  to  rasult  in  Amy  haadquartars  wanting  thair 
CAPSTONE  subordinatas  to  play  in  thair  flald  training  axarcisas 
(PTX)  and  eonnand  post  axarcisas  (CPX) .  CAPSTONE  is  a  program 
that  aligns  avary  Guard  and  hasarva  unit  no  nattar  tha  siza  or 
lawal  with  its  war tins  highar  haadquartars  and  rasults  in  that 
unit  baing  plaead  in  tha  appropriata  placa  on  tha  Tima  Phasad 
Forca  Oaploynant  Listing  (TPfDL) Cpronounead  tip>fiddlal ,  a 
elassifiad  doeusMnt  that  tails  aaeh  and  avary  commandar  what  day 
his  aquipawnt  will  ship  by  saa  and  from  what  saaport,  and  what 
day  his  airlift  (for  parsonaal)  will  dapart,  what  typa  of 
aircraft  (usually  a  chartarad  OC-IO  or  Booing  747)  and  from 
whara. [7] 

Arwy  Guard  OCOMOS  training  had  naturad  by  tha  aarly  1960s  to 
includa  ragular  daploynants  to  hlFOIlGnt  and  to  its  Roraan 
countarENurt,  TIhM  IPXIIXT.  In  addition,  Amy  Guard  and  U.s.  Amy 
Rasarwa  untea  also  wara  inwolwad  ineraasingly  in  tha  NATO  and 
Pacific  CiXa,  WIEBPM  in  luropa  and  ULOIZ  POCUS-LWS  in  Koraa,  as 
wail  a»  MlZGaT  WtUt,  tUm  tf.f.  Catttral  cranand  (than  eallad  tha 
Rapid  Psptii/NBin  Poro^  aariaa  ac  adarciaas  in  igypt  and 


Sott^w«pt  Tlift  cbMks  off  tbo  Biuropoaa,  Pacific  and  Indian 

Qeaui  tbaaM^a .  9  >  8  *  >  Sautbara  Co— tad? 

^QXftBCOM,  civ—  tlM  —ecapti—  af  ita  baek—tar  aisaion  and 
Ita  ralativa  ^iakeaifca  4a  tba  IPTCa,  baa  baan  glaaa  ao— what 
abort  abr if t  fban  CAPSTQNI  aaalg— anta  ara  —da.  Daaignatad  to 
aa— aat  tba  activa  bra y*a  i93rd  Xacfaatry  Irigada  at  Fort  Clayton 
wara  tba  53rd  Infantry  Brigada,  Florida  Aray  Matio— 1  Guard,  tba 
92ad  Infantry  Brigada,  Fuarto  Bico  Aray  Matl— al  Guard,  and  tba 
153rd  Fiald  Artillary  Brigada,  alao  of  Puarto  Bico.  Tbaaa  unit# 
bava  partigipatad  in  nu— roua  routina  training  avanta  both  in 
Pana—  and  in  otbar  Caribbaan  araaa  froa  1979  on. 

It  waa  not  until  it  waa  elaarar  wbat  tba  diraction  of  tba 
Sandlniata  coalition  —a  to  ba  by  1981  or  1982  that  tba  SOUTHCOM 
CO— andar-in-cbiaf ,  at  tba  ti—  Liaut— ant  Ganaral  Paul  Goraan 
(aoon  to  baeo—  tba  firat  CINCSOUTH  pro— tad  to  full  ganaral) 
ea—  to  a  fullar  raaliaation  bow  littla  ailitary  forca  atructura 
ba  bad  in  hia  tb— tar  of  oparationa  and  araa  of  raaponalbillty . 
Ona  activa  duty  infantry  brigada  and  t—  Guard  brigadaa  locatad  a 
fair  diat— ca  away  ~  and  with  tba  Air  Guard  providing  a 
ninuacula  Air  Forca  ~  did  — t  giva  hia  aueh  confidanca  of 
a— cttting  tba  National  Co— and  Authority 'a  raquir— anta  in  a 
tb— tar  atratehlag  fr—  Bali—  to  Capa  Horn.  Major  concarna  war  a 
a— wring  that  tba  Nioaragu—  ai^a— i— i—  waa  eurtailad  within 
Nioarag—  and  that  tba  C— al  e— tinuad  to  ba  dafandad  proparly. 

Oiv—  tba  oagaiag  — i— ata  for  Cor—  atructura  in  Buropa 
and  Nor—  itbAa,  aiill  a—,  tba  Braabaav  ara)  — t  to  a— tion  tba 
tbaa^raaaabTBaaiat  Appaaion  of  bCgbaniat— ,  it  w—  — likaiy  tba 
brap  Mr  Jana at—aM.  — aaba  a—  Cor—  a^matura  to  accoaaodata 


SOUTBCOM's  r«4ulr«a«ntt .  Vhmt  was  tha  answar? 

(knriiato  tha  anairat  in  savaral  diractlons  at  onca. 

it  Ihwa^iira^  utilisilitr  ail  tha  coiRI^-haaad  Araj 
forca  atrttetui%  on  %  ra^lvihg  basi^  for  a  eontinuous  sot  of 
idlitarir  aawrelaaa  in  Cantral  AiMrica.  tr.S.*'baaad  aetiva  Aray 
units  itould  ba  utilitadv  hut  parhabs  aVan  aora  iaportant,  so 
would  Army  Guitd  and  tr. S.  Aray  Itasairira  units.  It  would  provida 
than  and  all  units  outstanding  training  oppoftiinitias.  It  would 
not  raquira  owarly  long  daployhants  by  CONUS  aetiva  Aray  units 
(ona  or  two  aonths  at  a  tins) .  Guard  and  Rasarva  units  could  ba 
daployad  for  two  or  thraa  waaks  at  a  tiaa,  fitting  wall  within 
thalr  noraal  annual  training  sehadula.  And  givan  tha  thraa  or 
four-hour  flying  tiaa  to  Cantral  Aaarica,  this  daployaant  for  a 
Guard/Rasarva  unit  could  ba  handlad  routlnaly  within  noraal  Air 
Porea  schaduling. 

Tha  naxt  quastion  bacaaa  what  kind  of  ailitary  axarcisas 
could  bast  utilisa  tha  troops,  provida  a  forca  prasanca  that 
would  aaka  a  political  point  and  still  do  soaathing  worth  doing? 
Ona  answar  was  tha  sariaa  of  BIO  PINB  axarcisas  that  utilizad  a 
coabination  of  all  Amy  eoiq^nants.  Anothar  aspaet,  which 
involved  prinsrily  tha  Amy  National  Guard,  which  is  tha  basic 
thrust  of  Amy  Guard  training  in  tha  ragion  from  1984  to  tha 
prasant,  is  tha  uaa  of  cmMlt  anglnaars  in  road-building. 

■uadraAs  of  nilaa  of  rand  haaa  Man  built  in  this  pariod. 
Ihanaandi  eC  aatftat  anginaars  hava  raeaivad  training  of  tha  typa 
thay  could  navar  raaaiva  at  annual  tratning  anywhara  in  tha 
NhitWl  ^Ihamauii  hanaiita  hlvB"  aaaruad  to  rasidants  of  tha 

If  alt'  irf  tinaNli '  NBNMriG  inil  Nwindwt  Mma^Maao  roads  hava  baan 


built. 

,  8^4sir«s  |p«rb«p«  oCCfjrs  tb*  bMt  mapl*  of  tb«  mixod 
bloMdbg  Iffff  bF,  tb#  likM  bf  .  tbfi  Unltod  Fruit  Coi^mf  on  tb« 
infraftruetur*  of  •  ppor  CfUitral  Aaorican  countrF.  Although  it  is 
trvif  that  Unitfd  fruit  and  Standard  Fruit  built  infrastructure  to 
paryiba  their  a»f raction  of  exports ,  the  road  network  that  was  a 
part  of  that  infrastructure  linked  up  eoae  of  the  coastal 
coBiMinities  without  touching  the  interior  of  Honduras.  Sinilerly, 
in  Panaua,  while  the  Inter'-Aaerican  Highway  linked  up  the  region 
froa  Laredo,  Texas,  to  Panaaa  City,  it  did  nothing  for  the 
interior  of  Panaaa  that  could  reasonably  be  reached  by  roads  as 
we  know  then  froa  50  years  ago  with  the  developaent  of  the  fara- 
to-aarket  road  in  the  Aaerican  rural  experience.  The  fara-to- 
aarket  road  is  the  best  aodel  to  begin  the  deecription  of  what 
the  Aray  National  Guard  has  been  atteapting  to  do  the  past  five 
years  in  Central  Aaerica. 

Negotiations  over  this  engineer  training  began  in  1982  with 
Costa  Kiea.  This  idea  fell  apart  in  1983  when  the  Costa  Rican 
goveraaeat  first  iaslsted  that  the  Ouardsaen  coae  in  civilian 
clothes  and  —  when  that  hurdle  was  overcoae  ■*-  prohibited 
wespoas.  Then  Major  Oeaerel  Herbert  R.  Teaple  Jr. [8]  declined  to 
emeede  that  Ouardsaen  would  be  d^loyed.  as  civilians  and  further 
refused  to  agree  Chat  persMsl  weapons,  even  if  not  routinely 
issued  aanaaltiea  during  training,  were  not  required  to  train  any 
ailitaff  unit  efureeae  no  aatter  hew  benign  the  cireuastancea  and 
surrswadtaga  niiiit  ba  pereeived  to  be. 

Thisfcdieieaatie  faiiure  was  fellewed  with  the  request  froa 
Mha  FauaMaaigKgawMnMMMt  (than  aeaiaaliy  eivlliaa;  Oeneral 


NpJTisga  W4MP  n«w  to  hi«  ponition  ••  cowpondor  of  the 

P(UieaHMAih|iriIMP<«|tP#  Focco)  for  •  roodbuil^ng  projoet  in  the 
Asuero  Poftinmiln  of  meatom,  rural  Fanama;  Tha  provincial  capital 
of  this  area  iaf antiage,  which  ia  Koriega's  honatown.  Santiago, 
although  on  tha  Intarr-Aaariean  Bighwa^r,  ia  a  duaty  couaunlty  and 
iaolatad  to  a  largo  dagraa  frou:  tha  buatling  and  thriving  Panaaa 
City.  Although  only  a  one-hour  halicoptar  ride  from  Panana  City, 
Santiago  ia  a  four-hour  driva  ovar  tha  nowatalna.  It  takea 
another  two  houra  to  travaraa  tha  2S  ailaa  froa  Santiago  to  the 
end  of  tha  trafficabla  road,  in  taraa  of  trucka  and  four-wheel- 
driva  vahielaa.  It  waa  hara  that  tha  Louiaiana  Aray  National 
Guard 'a  229tb  Enginaar  Group  aatabliahad  ita  baae  caap  called 
Gate  Solo,  next  to  Llano  da  Nariato. 

In  thia  firat  year.  January  to  May  1984,  the  Louiaianiana ' 
aiaaion  waa  to  build  a  atandard  ailitary  road  froa  Mariato  to 
Carro  Malana  about  15  kiloaatara  aouth  along  the  Pacific  Coaat  of 
tha  Azuaro  Paninaula.  Unlike  tha  aaat/north  coaat  of  Panaaa,  the 
waat /aouth  coaat  ia  aaaaonal  (contraatad  with  tropical).  Although 
it  racaivaa  100  Inchaa  of  rain  a  year,  all  of  it  coaea  during  the 
rainy  aaaaon  baglnalng  in  June  and  ending  in  Novaabar  or 
Oacaabar.  Tha  dry  aaaaon  beginning  ia  January  and  running  at 
laaat  through  Nay  and  to  aoaa  dagraa  into  June  ( alight ly  chancy) , 
ia  ideal  road-haildlng  weather.  Tha  National  Guard  enginaar 
traiaiag  waa  and  ia  aohadulad  for  thia  period  each  year. 

Baaatuia  of  UMir;=,ralativaly  abort  notice  for  thia  firat 
aagihaar  effort#  tha  tiaa  pamittad  for  Jaaign  of  tha  road  — 
giviii^tha  datmtiN#  terrain  ai^  ranetanaaa  of  tha  location  — 
barely  peraitted  the  type  of  planning  uaually  aa^eetad  before  tha 


h«av7  aquliMiaat  b«««a  to  arrlvo.  SOUtRCOM  insortod  tho  Louisiana 
sttrvay  taa*  and  dasi^  anglnaars  by  halieoptar  and  than 
raauppliad  thaa  aaary  thraa  days  aa  thay  walked  thair  way  along 
the  route  of  the  ^opoaad  road  f roa  Mar iato  to  Molana .  This  work , 
which  would,  conauaa  at  least  a  aonth  in  a  noraal  cycle,  was 
coaplatad  in  about  10  days  that  year  —  during  the  final  weeks  of 
the  1983  rainy  season. 

The  Louisiana  engineers  shipped  their  heavy  engineer 
equipaent  froa  Mew  Orleans  by  U.S.  Navy  Sealift  Coaaand  vessel 
just  before  Christaas.  It  arrived  in  Colon  about  a  week  later, 
traversed  the  Panaaa  Canal,  and  was  off-loaded  in  Panaaa  City. 
There,  it  was  loaded  aboard  Navy  over-the-shore  boats,  which 
sailed  around  the  Azuero  Peninsula  and  landed  the  equipment 
opposite  the  road-building  site,  iHiere  it  was  recovered  by  the 
Cajun  engineers'  advanced  detachment  and  driven  to  6ato  Solo.  It 
arrived  just  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  froa  Bogalusa, 
Louisiana,  which  deployed  to  Howard  APB  via  C-141.  The  troops 
made  their  way  from  Panama  City  to  Gato  Solo  by  Army  bus  —  a 
grueling  six-hour  drive. 

The  unit  fell  to  work  on  the  military  road  running  south 
down  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  base  camp.  Providing  physical 
security  was  a  PDF  military  police  company.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  atmosphere  was  benign.  The  local  population  was  very 
friendly.  The  residents  understood  the  benefits  they  could  gain 
from  the  read  simoe  trsmslt  from  the  base  camp  south  was  by  horse 
trail.  Th#  terrain  and  the  esoneay  of  the  area  is  best  described 
as  ranch  doumtsfi  trspieal  savannas,  while  steep  and  prone  to 
Ideal  flaodindr  the  sanntry  is  well  suited  to  cattle-raising. 


Ho««v«r,  if  •  eattl*  drive  were  the  only  way  to  get  the  product 
to'hirket,  it  trii  8f  bnly  narginel  economic  efficacy.  The  weight- 
•hr ihkige  experienced  In  a  cattle  dtive  vereue  truck  transport  of 
liveitoek  to  market  often  is  the  difference  between  profit  and 
ioss. 

The  local  area  was  in  stark  economic  contrast  with  Panama 
City.  While  Panama  City  is  a  bustlii^  metropolis  of  skyscrapers 
and  banking,  western  Panama  was  and  is  deep  Third  World.  In 
Hariato,  there  was  no  electricity,  no  running  water,  no  sewer, 
one  motor  vehicle  (observed),  lots  of  horses,  hundreds  of 
children,  underemployment  of  the  heads-of -household  (to  the 
extreme) ,  little  prospect  of  medical  care  and  an  open-air 
elementary  school  that  goes  through  the  fourth  grade.  If  one 
aspired  to  more  education,  Santiago  was  the  answer  and  living 
with  others  the  room-and-board  method  for  the  children. 

Little  wonder  that  the  National  Guard  engineers  were  a 
revelation.  Not  only  did  they  have  bulldozers,  scrapers,  graders, 
dump  trucks  and  end  loaders,  they  had  generators  to  light  their 
base  camp  at  night  plus  refrigeration  trucks,  laundry  and  bath 
units  and  water  purification  capability.  PDF  engineer  soldiers 
received  training  on  the  American  equipment.  All  the  while,  as 
January  became  February  and  the  spring  unfolded,  the  road  took 
Shape.  The  United  States  provided  the  equipment  and  the  combat 
engineers  to  do  the  work.  The  Panamanian  government  provided  the 
maferielt  eemmt,  culverts,  one  bridge  over  a  river,  gravel  (dug 
trom  the  beach  by  the  National  (kiard) ,  etc . 

tThe  first  fnar's  error  was  the  42-inch  culverts  provided  by 
flio  fSnaMmiail  govimmint,  the  bniy  thing  available,  it  was  said. 


Givan  100  inch**  of  rain  in  fiv*  months #  such  culysrts  obviously 
wsr#  vastly  inad^ats;  all  «aah*$^  out  in  tha  19«4  rainy  saason 
and  had  to  ba  raplaead  in  1985  with  95-ineh  pourad  box  culvarts.l 

Rowavar,  notwithstanding  tba  lasppns  laarnad,  tha  Army 
National  Guard  countad  tha  1984  axparianca  and  tha  following 
yaar*s  anginaar  .fxarcisa  in  Axuaro  Pfninsula  a  rasounding 
succass.  Thay  tha  modal  for  what  was  to  follow,  primarily  in 
Honduras  to  tha  prasant  apd  tha  futura.  Honduras  has  acquirad  far 
mora  milas  of  military  road  than  Panama  avar  did,  dua  in  larga 
datarioration  of  diplomatic  ralations  batwaan  tha  Unitad  Statas 
and  tha  Noriaga-’dominatad  Panamanian  govarnmant  by  tha  nid-1980s. 

Tha  principal  explanation  as  to  why  tha  Guard  considers  this 
type  of  training  so  beneficial  has  to  do  with  aconomic  and 
anvironaantal  restrictions  on  anginaar  training  in  tha  Unitad 
Statas.  Army  or  Army  Guard  combat  anginaars  do  not  build  roads  in 
the  Unitad  Statas.  Thay  do  not  baeaus*  it  would  b*  competition 
with  civilian  contractors  and  baeaus*  of  opposition  from  tha 
Operating  Bnginaars  union.  Further,  anvironaantal  laws  in  tha 
Unitad  Statas  would  not  permit  tba  type  of  road  construction 
advocated  by  the  Army  for  a  military  road  in  support  of  a  main 
supply  routs  (M8R)  for  transportation  of  materiel.  For  example, 
tha  Army  does  not  abide  by  the  so-called  "50-y*ar-flood' ' 
concept  of  bridges,  culverts  and  stream  relocation  sines  a 
ailitary  road  is  not  intended  to  last  90  years.  And  if  the  50- 
year  flood  occurs  during  the  time  the  military  road  is  in  use,  it 
will  be  rebuilt. 

Two  interesting  sidelights  from  this  first  National  Guard 
training  effort  in  G^tral  Aimrica.  The  first  is  the  connection 


bstwm  th«  bMb-casp  ptdical  fbcilitiM  and  thoaa  loeat«d  in  tha 
LXdno,d9  Mar  into  had  a  ;;  clinic,"  which  in  rural 
Panaaanian  parlancf  aaaiii  a  aaall  adoba,,bitildia«  staffed  by  a 
nurse  pradtionef  p (we  of  the  tiae .  A  physician  night  cone  by  ones 
or  twice  a  year^.  A  rsfiftared  anurae  was  rare.  All  the  attention 
associated  with  the  /PDF  bean  caap  resulted  in  a  surfeit,  of 
a  sort,  in  fl^dical  care,  the,  PDF,  asaigned  a  doctor  to  the  base 
caap.  The  National  duafd  brought  a  aadical  officer  froa  the 
Puerto  Rico  National  Guard.  He  basically  handled  the  base  camp's 
medical  reguiremants ,  never  that  pressing,  freeing  the  PDF  doctor 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  the  village  clinic.  Having  a  full¬ 
time  doctor  in  such  a  remote  location  caused,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  regional  sensation.  People  walked  two  and  three  days 
to  receive  medical  treatment  for  which  they  had  little  lifetime 
expectation  of  ever  receiving.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  of 
all  the  participants  in  this  clinic's  activities  was  the  nurse 
intern  at  the  clinic  this  suMmer.  Her  name  was  Maria,  and  she  was 
the  niece  of  General  Noriega.  She  was  a  student  at  the  time  at 
the  nursing  school  in  Panama  City.  It  may  be  needless  to  observe 
that  she  was  the  princess  of  the  province  that  spring  given  the 
PDF's  attention  the  American  National  Guard's  welfare  on  the 
roadbuilding  proiact. 

The  Panama  roadbuilding  projects  extended  for  several  years. 
Nemas^r,  after  Oanaral  Noriega  bacema  tha  more  obvious  force 
behind  the  eivillan-faeade  government,  the  united  States  began  to 
back  ams^  from  civic-aetion  projects  in  Panama.  Roads  like  the 
one  built jLn  Asuero  Peminsula  hava,  affect,  if  indirectly,  of 
holstsariiHi,  eiU,«en  support  of  tha  national  government.  The  state 


*  a  j>dlic7  at  that  point  was  in  rather  a  different 
ditactien.  Beyona  ihat  /  hr  and  iBB6,  the  eiiphasls  was 
shlftlii' fot'""MWetai"' reasons. 

<hia  of  thiia, 'of  bottree,  was  the  IhereasinB  concern  for 
Hondurah  sliitailr  siC^ntr  p^iMq^ed  not  only  by  Nicaragua’s 
occasional  iicuriibns  into  ■oa<iBras’ ,  but  perhaps  nore  iaportant 
the  political  effect  of  ha^i^  noit  of  the  contra  basecamps  in 
Honduran  territory.  What  followed  fitted  well  with  General 
Goman'S  (he  was  now  retired  and  replaced  by  General  John  R. 
Galvin)  philosophy  of  conducting  large  nilitary  exercises  in 
Central  Anarica  to  denonstrate  sosie  forces  in  being  as  well  as  to 
deter  Nicaragua  fron  threatening  Honduras. 

It  should  ba  said  at  the  outset  that  the  U.S.  Amy  viewed 
Honduras'  ability  to  defand  itself  with  sone  asicance.  Such 
exercises  ass  BIG  PIN!  II  and  III  (ona  suauier  later  in  1985)  were 
designed  fron  the  broader  theater  point  of  view.  However,  the 
deploynent  of  the  Task  Pores  3>141  fron  the  49th  Amored 
Division,  Texas  Amy  National  Guard,  in  July  1985  stenned  almost 
directly  fron  the  Amy's  concern  over  the  Honduran  aray's  ability 
to  counter  a  Nicaraguan  amored  thrust  through  the  Choloteca  Gap. 

Graduates  of  the  U.S.  Amy  Coaaand  and  (General  Staff  College 
are  sick  to  death  of  the  lessons  they  have  learned  about  the 
threat  of  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack  through  the  Pulda  Gap  in  Germany, 
<diieh  is  ompesite  Praidtfurt.  It  is  one  of  three  main  avenues  of 
approach  to  West  Oemany  frc«  the  east.  The  Cholbteca  Gap  is 
Pttida  ia^  Wterocesa.  Whiia  Nicaragua  is  not  the  Red  Amy,  neither 
la  Nohdaras  IttTO's  kttiwy  corps.'  one  of  the  facts  surrounding  this 
Itii the  Texas  National  OuSiM  and  the  Honduran 


Mrmr  Soviet  union  lind  racontly 

-  :»xm  CHM  Mdl  T«>SS  tankn.  Ifowv  tboao  nr* 

|[orfiW':Vii|Sr^4«k^  ^anmnt-iU.t;  •iMl’^'llkVO  standards, 

tlu»r  aK‘%<i^<^34r<^  vonld  ba  flna  axeafNt  far  tba  fact  that 
.Konduvaa  ba^^ao' tjaidEa,'-.Ak  a&i.' 

TIm  ada^mi  of  £ba»;Tajik  fOTM  Iravo  cOidMndar,  tba  U.s.  Army 
oruanizatioa  that  asaiata  tba  Baaduran  ailitarf  in  dafandlng 
ltsall»  vaa  te~ taaab >tka  BMadarana  tba  V;S.  Arab's  light  infantry 
raaponaa>to^araor.  Iba  Vax«ik  providad  tba  apposition  forcas 
(OPr(BO  for  tbisaxareiaa.  Xa  addition,  tba  Taxans  providad 
soaatbing  alsa.  Tbia  can  ba  ascartalnad  raadily  wban  you 
undaratand  that  tba  eoaaaadar  of  Task  Pores  3-141  was  Liautanant 
Colonal  fadarico  liopax  III  and  tba  oparations  officar  was  Major 
Bactor  Caxpos.  Tba  2nd  Brigada,  49tb  Arnorad  Division,  is 
baadgnartarad  in  San  Antonio.  Its  tbraa  battalions,  ntunbarad  1- 
141,  2*141  and  3-141,  find  tbair  units  daapar  and  daapar  into  the 
Rio  Grands  Vallay.  Tba  2nd  Battalion,  141st  Infantry  is 
baadquartarad  in  Corpus  Cbrlsti,  for  axanpla.  Tba  3rd  Battalion, 
141st  Infantry  baa  units  in  McAlXsn,  Rio  Grands  City,  Harlingan 
and  Broansvilla.  Tbasa  units  ara  fillad  with  nan  with  Spanish 
sumaaas  abosa  first  languaga  is  Spanish. 

Tbay  wars  a  sabsatlon  in  Cantral  Anariea.  Suparficially , 
this  «ns  baesnsa  tbay  arrivad  is  Tagueigalpa  spaaking  Spanish 
lika  antlyasv  with  tbair  slightly  odd  Taxas  aceant.  Parbaps  a 
^aatar  lapraaslMi  was  aada  by  tba  Anarioan  Bational  Guard's 
civic  attituda.  Tba  Bational  Guardsnan  in  tba  uni tad  Statas  is 
tba  eitisan-aaldiark.iritb  all  tba  raaifieations  of  that  tarn. 
diBisaa  aaldiarat  baipg  tviaa  tba  aitisan  (to  quota  ana  tarn). 


■.mum  m-cmttMl’' to- «  central 

jldiKrie«»«MNiM^  ttlMCt  'jutwa-t^*  in>i»ii  t  artivad  in 

.-Wmmmmwimm  imifom), 

lo4^  «Hi«i#iiii^#r«iil£fcad;^^  arfaEtura^-a^-'IrtiaK  aad^  tdtiaidation. 
Itajora  fro*  Ownaral  lforia#a  *»-  Matiennl  iKWHrd  nrn  nat  a  trifling 

Maiara  f>«ai(  tlia  Taaaa  National  Guard  (or  my 
Nationals, Guard)  do  ftad^luMNi  lu«;tltair  handa  tba  iitoa  of  extorting 
or  paraaautiiw  aa^  cnriudi&G^donu.  the  local  paaaaata.  Seeing  the 
NatioaalqGuaird  froa  tlm  ^itad  Staten  in  thia  light  can  be  e  new 
exparianee  for  CMttal  Aaarieaa  gowaraaiaat  offieiaia  aa  well  as 
their  citisana.  [f]  • 

Par  the  oitiaMka  of  Llano  Mariato,  the  arrival  of  a  National 
Guard  aejor  uaually  waa  not  gOod  nawa.  That  National  Guard  aajora 
froa  the  United  Stataa  caaa  bearing  gifta  and  good  will  waa  an 
unuaual;eoneapt.  Nhat  alao  waa  a  vary  new  eoneapt  waa  the  idea  of 
tanka  and  amorad  paraonnal  earriara  (kPC)  ruabling  through  the 
Cholotaea  Gap  aa  a  way  of  training  tha  Honduran  amy  off  leer  a  to 
eontand  with  an  amorad  thruat  into  their  nation.  Obaervera  on 
the  acane  reported  that  tha  Honduran  infantry  leadera  niased  the 
firat  phaaa  of  the  emdsinad  arm  attack  eonpi«taly:  it  waa  that 
faat-noving.  Of  cauraa#  that  ia  the  intention^  Although  the 
initial  training  oceurrad  ia  the  day tine,  batwaan  the  duat  and 
tha  aaafea  laid  dawn  by  tha  tanfcara  and  the  mehaniaad  infantry, 
tha  laana  of  tba  amorad  edluada  waa  largely  iaviaibla  to  tha 
untrained  aya.  fiM  ■Mduraaa*  untrained  ayaa  waa  the  whole  point 
of  tba  training. 

thin  batabing  of  redbat>*ama  '  training  with  Cantral  Amrican 
’'^gawawnanta  ana  ^  iaaignady  vary  agaaifiaailir  to  aaantar  what  waa 


Mrm  jiupgn?  *1^.  Afaat...  thfi  Sovi«t  Uaion  had  r«c«ntly 

mrm  and.  T*fS"  t«sk«:«  Worn,  than*  «r« 
loynnn-miiigasll’ndn.f  *nn>n.  IT  canranteVid^  nnd^MiffO  standards, 
tlHif!:ar%>«d<tasr2d*.  nonld  bn  fins  Moasna  fmr  tiM  fact  that 
.Sondttsas  lMnL^’ao'tnidcn«’iAt  ad4«'' 

Tte^aiasdaa  of  Binaso  eoaiiaadar ,  tha  U.S.  Aray 

organisation  ttet  anoints  tb»  landuran  military  In  dafandlng 
itsalf«  nan  to  taaeb  tbo-S^Mlnraas  tba  ll;;S.  Arny's  light  Infantry 
raaponsa  to  amor.  Tbs  Vmann  groaidad  tha  apposition  forcas 
(OPfOR)  for  this  axareisa.  Zn  addition,  tha  Taxans  providad 
sonathing  alsa.  This  can  ba  ascartainad  raadily  whan  you 
undarstand  that  tha  eonaandar  of  Task  Porea  3-141  was  Llautanant 
Colonal  Padsrico  Lopas  ZZI  and  tha  eparations  officar  was  Major 
■actor  Canpos.  Tha  2nd  Brigada,  49th  Amorad  Division,  is 
haadgaartarad  in  San  Antonio.  Its  thraa  battalions,  nunbarad  1- 
141,  2-141  and  3-141,  find  thair  units  daapar  and  daapar  into  the 
Bio  Grands  Valley.  Tha  2ad  Battalion,  141st  Infantry  is 
haadquartarad  in  Corpus  Christi,  for  axanpla.  Tha  3rd  Battalion, 
141st  Infantry  has  units  in  McAllan,  Bio  Grands  City,  Harlingen 
and  Urownsvilla.  Thasa  units  are  filled  with  nan  with  Spanish 
somnnas  whoss  first  langui^a  is  Spanish. 

They  wars  a  ssnsatim  in  Central  Anarica.  Superficially, 
this  wss  haesuss  they  arrived  in-Tegucigalpa  spaaking  Spanish 
vliks  nstivss^  with  their ' subtly  odd  Texas  secant.  Perhaps  a 
.  fsester  isMrsssisn  was  nade  by  the  Aaerioan  Mational  Guard's 
civic  attitude.  The  ■stienal  Gusrdsaan  in  the  Dhitad  States  is 
.thr^eitiMa-ssldierbWikh  all  the  rsnlSieations  of  that  tarn. 
ditiMa  sslfttggg*  bsihf  twine  the  eitisen  (te  quote  one  tern), 


-  1«9«  tru*- now)  .«•  th« 
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4ai  ..feUn  nontrM'  for 

.  ^iiP^  -caCniXXotipa  ofninnt  its 

:  .^tiMfornnii^'n.  ^ng(li|i,»fgofte»  .t<».  jwicfa  utiliMtioa  of  its 

torritoi^  iHr  :<(^  ,d6oa^l^n.  3^  of  Mionrsguwi  thrust  occurred 

•bout  s  year  later.  It  mtm  sAMit  prounted  ,tbe  deployaent  of 
brigade  trpm  Uk9  bit^iaion  and  the  7th  Infantry 

Oiuiaion  to  9«pdoraa  for  a  fair  weeks.  (10] 

AM* 

fattieipetioa  in  conbat-ans  training  continued  the  next 
year  aa  General  Oornan's  "  eontinuoualy  rotating  force 
structure* '  prograa  grew  to  aaturity.  In  1986,  the  first  coabat- 
eras  unit  to  deploy  to  Central  Aaerica  was  an  artillery  battery 
froa  the  47th  Ihifantry  Diwiaion.  This  unit  wes  froa  the  artillery 
battalion  headguartered  in  Bock  Island,  Illinois.  The  idea  was  to 
ship  the  unit's  lOSaa  towed  howi tsars,  the  aost  basic  kind  of 
artillery  ewen  in  the  Third  World  today,  to  Honduras  and  then  for 
the  Guardaaen  and  the  Roaduran  eray  unit  to  train  together  using 
the  wnraaitioa  Inreught  frep  the  United  States.  The  next  year, 
that  coacept  was  mqpHided  ehsa  eleaents  of  the  28th  infantry 
Oiwisien,  yemsylwaais.  hcpy  Jletioasl  Guard,  deployed  to  Honduras 
for  srtillasy  tsaiMklag.  The  traiaiag  for  the  artillery  eleaents 
of  the  47th  and  2tth  Zaf entry  Oiwiaioas,  followed  by  artillery 
eleneats  of  the  Mth  Zaf  entry  Diwisloo,  MLohigea  hrar  National 

e 

Gaerd*  teeli  aasfi  tHe  aeae  pettera  es  the  sagiaeer  and  araored 


dir  dloir»  b«Wet^  tli«  idlicddlvd  tarind,  which 
durliti  Htd  mt  ^dUdcwi'  th#  ftrit'  siiT  Months  of  tho  y««r. 
Tlfo  trodps  loiiii«  «(€  dn  •irflot^  intthr  thoir  honotown 

iniiidriow  (^■IPilhibnidgh'  and^lSdtxdit  in  thodo  c«««d>  and  flaw  aboard 
V.S.  htir  hairdo  C-ldl  or  dirernft  Into  Palnardla  Air  Baaa  an 
hoitr  hortlWMt  of  WipidilWlpa.  Th^  aowad  by  bus  and  nilitary 
eonwoy  to  tha  tminittf  Iddntfbn. 

Whlla  tha  Tidcaiks  had  wstablislMd  thair  own  basa  canp  just 
thraa  nilas  fron  tha  Moaraguan  bordar  in  tha  Cholotaca  Gap,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  artillery  units  trained  at  a  Honduran 
artillery  basa  southeast  of  Tegucigalpa  near  Zaabrano.  Such 
training  was  invaluable  to  tha  Michiganders  particularly  because 
at  Zaaibrano  they  faced  none  of  tha  anvironaantal  and  noise 
objections  they  arar  increasingly  suffering  froa  at  hoaetown  Caap 
Grayling,  Michigan.  Generally,  artillery  ranges  at  U.s.  Aray 
posts  are  highly  regulated  for  both  safety  and  anvironaantal 
reasons.  Like  the  roadbuilding  projects,  such  constraints  are  not 
considered  as  i^^rtant  la  Cantral  Aaerica.  [11] 

Perhaps  aore  significant,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
Guardsaen,  in  addition  to  thair  own  training,  also  conducted 
artillery  drills  fmr  their  IMhduran  hosts.  The  Hondurans 
generally  had  not  seen  IGSlia  self-propelled  howitzers.  Third 
Herld  andeG  VGeally  are  equipped  with  the  ancient  —  although 
still  eury  serwicetfPle  and  useful  lOVna  towed  guns,  iriiich  are 
ttSad  by  hray  aiibarne  and  li^t  infantry  units  because  of 
tbsir  air  pertaMilty  and  air  dropability. 

Mr  tbs  ItffcSr  yeaSS  ef  tbs  IGGOs  arrived,  the  JUrny  Guard  and 
'  mt  M  fiibt  tiUG  GbS  V.t.  bfpy  bassm's  aission  in  Central 


,  and  dpn*  nds  ftlj.  thm  itraining  in 

Pid^|i|A,  iM»  J^«p».jM9dg  .aaSdOdPPflMM'..^  .M  Guard 

diaik^a- ;IMit-  tha 

|^ii|i|irta«pt  ^  tb<|.  Afpr  4Uid  Mt#  Haeional  Guard'  Buraau  (tha  DoD 
agaaey  tliat  Miw|ip%  Ilat4i.di^  at  tha  fadaral 

laval  >  M^ei^aiaaXp  Jinpoliid  aiaaidM»ta  for  training  oppor tuni t ias . 
Ganarai  Gal^ih;  brought  t«»  iatoraating  attributaa  to  thia  mission 
(eiurraatlp  ha  is  Suf^ana  Mrilad  CoMtandar^luropa  [conmandar  of 
NiTO] ) .  First,  ha  atartad  him  nilitary  caraar  in  1948  by 
anlisting  in  tha  Maaaaehusatts  Axing  national  Guard.  Sacond,  ha  is 
fluant  in  Spanish.  Galvin  parhaps  is  tha  most  popular  CINC-SOUTH 
in  racant  yaars  with  local  political  laadars  and  nilitary 
coamandars . 

Bacausa  ha  spant  his  first  two  yaars  as  a  aaabar  of  tha  1st 
Battalion,  181st  Infantry  in  tha  Massaehusatts  national  Guard, 
Galvin  always  un4ars1u»od  tha  valua  of  tha  training  taking  placa 
in  Honduras  and  othar  epuntrias  (ha  racaivad  tha  1950  National 
Guard  appointnant  to  tha  U.S.  nilitary  Acadaay,  graduating  from 
Waat  Point  in  1954).  Zn  1987,  1988  and  1989,  this  additional 
training  eonsistad  mainly  of  vastly  incraasad  anginaar  projacts. 
Mora  than  ona  battalion  at  a  tiaa  was  involvad  by  now.  Baginning 
in  1987  and  stratehing  into  tha  futura.  Army  National  Guard 
amginasr  hrigadgs  ara  tM  load  haadquartars  for  thasa  projacts, 
and  in  1989  hao  briwida -ha(Mdaartars  wara  involvad,  ona  on  aach 
and  of  tha  raad)8nil4ia9  nohjact  in  nartharn  Honduras  that 
avaafnallr  aanld  link  Yofmeifalpa  with  ba  Ciaba.dS] 

This  iaaraaaad  laval  of  activity  also  brought  othar  typas  of 
into.iflif  ,ih  iuwart  of  tha  amfinaarg.  Prom  tha  baginning 


•t  ibruwro  i^itfVuXa  iMCIi  ia  1993,  logistics  in  support  of  ths 
.-SUHlia-Msry -alswiyip -imp- 'W la  thm  isiirly  yosrs,  thoss 
l«gi«tte*  trait#  din#  frdk  t)^  Puerto  Rico  Rray  National 

Gisard;  Tiki#  occtnrra#  tor  a  tinriaty  of  raisons  ,  CXPNtONI 
affiliastiotkis  for  o»av  Ijaagitliga' #is^  nacause  tha 

logisticians  oftati  had  t»  dial  iritb  tha  PDF  or  local  officials. 
Howavar,  as  tha  Fa«#  onfoldad,  tao  things  hanpanad.  Tha  Puerto 
Rico  guard  bacaaw  orartaxad  in  this  area,  to  tha  datriaent  of  its 
normal  training,  so  faded  into  the  background  to  a  dagraa. 

Second,  away  aora  inaricMk  Guardsaan  ware  becoming  sufficiently 
fluent  in  Spanish  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  business  in  Central 
America . 

From  tha  beginning,  medical  units  and  normal  supply  and 
services  units  ware  heavily  utilised.  This  ran  all  the  way  from 
mass  halls  to  bath  and  shower  units.  Water  purification  alanants 
ware  required.  As  noted  above,  medical  units  often  supported 
local  medical  care  for  host-nation  personnel  who  hadn’t  seen  a 
doctor  in  their  lives  (these  roods  are  in  very  remote  areas 
oftentimes) .  The  reaction  to  the  medical  units  prompted  two 
decisions.  First,  medical  training  was  consciously  scheduled 
outside  the  requirements  of  the  engineers  or  other  units  with 
prinary  training  nisaions.  One  thing  that  was  found  back  in  the 
United  States  wee  the  youiw  physicians  who  might  otherwise  not  be 
intereeteC  in  guard  membership  when  it  involves  giving  enlistment 
physienls  or  treating  oceesienal  training  injuries  can  easily  be 
recruited 'to  guard  service  when  Third  World  medicine  is  the 
attraction. 

-As  on#  noted  to  no  et  a  nodical  readiness  exercise  (MSDRBTR) 


fiti  in  t^ifS.  tin  nnn  dis««a«s  in  tha  local  paopla 

that  ha  had  only  raad  about  in  nadieal  achool.  Thla  waa  ao  auch 
Jb  iadidil' Bonduraa  and  Guataaala 

uaubllif  ntrS&hmt  training  in  tropicai  and  baaic 

^  prior  W  'hbaa  ataition.  Thara'  ainan't  nany  caaaa 

of  aain^^pox,  fbllb#  fbanf ;  and  incidanca  of  intaatinal 

paranltaa  ih  efib  i^pttlntiona  abPt  Attarican  physiclana  aaa  in 

offica  calia  br  avan  in  itufar-blty  aaargimcy  rooaa.  Oantiata 
don't  nornally  aaa  in  tha  Onitad  Stataa  tha  kind  of  tooth  and  gum 
datarioration  thay  routinaly  ancountar  in  a  rural  Honduran 
villaga.  Tha  MKOltSTBa  achaduiad  baginning  in  1987  and  continuing 
to  data  ara  an  attanpt  to  addraaa  haalth  naada  in  rural  Honduras 
and  Guataaala  in  a  way  tha  local  govarnaanta  and  officials 
cannot . 

For  atartara,  a  MSfiltfTB  by  dafinition  as  practicad  in 
SOOTHCOH  occuri  in  a  villaga  that  is  not  raachable  by  road.  All 
tha  paraonnal  ara  flown  in  by  halicoptar  for  tha  day's 
actlvitias.  Noraally,  tha  sita  is  sat  up  "county  fair''  style. 
Tha  Honduran  aiilitary  is  in  charga  of  tha  notification  of  the 
local  nayor  and  tha  eititans  of  t^a  surrounding  araa  a  few  weeks 
in  adwanea.  What  of tan  Ooeora  la  paopla  walking  aavaral  days  to 
attaad  tha  HIlMtin. 

Pirit  ato^  in  iidst  IttOMTla  la  tha  dantlst.  Only  ona 
prooadnra  noraaliy  ia  uadartakan:  axtraction.  Baeausa  many 
Caatral  Aaarloaaa  ehaw  sugar  eaaa,  thair  incidanca  of  axtrama 
tooth  dooay  is  wary  high.  Moat  hava  navar  saan  a  dantist  bafora. 
iddoaf^  atop  iwiniilfy^ii  a  odPpaMa  who  adnihiatOrs  a  dawormlng 
ddileitfi.  ifdgyodi  tiiia  tliia  stuff  {it  ia  a  dfmmr  liquid  in  a 


srnal,!  cup)  ,  including  th«  corpsman  and  the  medical  personnel  at 
the  pad  of  the  day. 

While  tht  people  ere  going  through  the  various  stations  at 
the  HBDKBTB.  their  sninsls  are  treated  outdoors  (MBDRBTBs  often 
utilise  the  local  church.,  soaetines  the  only  substantial  building 
in  a  villege)  for  these  various  stations.  A  veterinarian  works  on 
the  horsies  and  ea,ttle.  They  are  deworaed  and  sprayed  for  pests. 
There  is  no  sense  in  deworaing  the  people  if  you  don't  deworm  the 
livestock  living  just  outside  their  front  doors. 

The  people,  and  the  large  numbers  of  children  are  very 
obvious  here,  go  through  the  various  points  of  the  MBDRBTB  to 
include  viewing  a  video  tape  on  personal  hygiene  and  basic 
preventive  aedlcine  Inforaation.  This  can  include  such  things  as 
the  importance  of  boiling  water  and  ways  to  avoid  intestinal 
parasites  that  so  debilitate  and  reduce  the  people's  energy 
levels.  As  one  local  official  once  told  ae.  many  Central 
Aaericans  do  not  realize  that  they  were  suffering  for  years  from 
Intestinal  worms,  reducing  their  energy  levels  by  25  percent  or 
more,  until  they  have  gone  through  one  MBDRBTB  and  regained  their 
strength.  The  penultiaate  station  in  the  MBDRBTB  is  the  medical 
officer  (M.O.),  who  handles  acre  serious  diagnoses  that  the  nurse 
or  the  physicians'  assistant  at  the  earlier  stations  cannot 
treat.  The  last  stop  is  the  pharmacy,  where  a  three-aonth  supply 
of  the  doctor's  prescription  is  handed  out  free. 

*  *  *  ^ 

another ; aspect  of , Army  Ouard  training  in  Central  Aaerlcan 
that  caaw, along  with  the  anginaer  exercises,  but  which  has 


•9ip«nd«4  ia  thm  last  coupl*  ysaj^s,  is  military  police  operations. 
k».  maotl^Md  at  t^a  outsat,  in  tha  first  yaari,  tba  PDF  provided 
tha  saawrity  tor  tlia  lilano  da  Mariata  Pasa  eaa^.  No  American  MPs 
ware  utilifad  nor  wwldk  they  have  baaa  allowad^  at  tPat  point. 
Todiqr*  MiNt  of  tM^aacAHTity  botN  of  Paso  cam^  and  along  the 
road*bttilding  sitaa  is  Arpy  Guard  military  police  who  are 
deployed  on  much  the  aama  basis  as  tha  engineers  or  other 
parsonnal .  They  racaiva  a  unique  training  axparianca  in  doing 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do  in  a  military  setting:  guard 
operational  sites  and  provide  road  security  along  supply  routes 
and  other  road  networks.  [13^] 

Today,  Army  Guard  MPs  also  are  a  daily  presence  at  Port 
Amador  la  tha  Canal  Zona.  Two  such  MPs  had  an  Interesting 
axparianca  tha  weak  of  Christmas  1988  while  walking  along  the 
Port  Amador  sldawalk  on  their  way  to  their  duty  station  of  the 
day,  tha  front  gate.  Up  pulled  a  white  van  with  savor al  chase 
cars.  Tha  back  doors  swung  open  and  out  popped  General  Noriega. 

Ha  wanted  to  talk  with  them.  After  a  short  chat  in  Spanish  (both 
ware  Florida  Guardsman) ,  back  into  tha  van  he  went  and  the  convoy 
sped  off  to  tha  Panamttiiaa  side  of  tha  post.  To  say  that  the 
Guardsman  ware  surprised,  slightly  shaken  and  totally  amazed 
understates  tha  ease  conplataly. 

Zt  nay  ha  lass  wall  known  among  Americans  generally,  but  two 
other  ^ypas  of  small  Guard  units  also  have  bean  players  in  the 
Cmtral  ii»riaaa  stary  diiriag  tha  decade.  These  mto  public 
affait%  datMhmants  (PhD)  and  hands.  Tha  bands,  of  course,  are 
titilisai  a»  a  gcc#HiAll  iaatrom^t,  and  have  performed  in  all  tha 
dmiatriais  ef  the  imgioir  plus  seiie  in  south  JMMClca.  An  Army  band 


is  eoapossd  of  about  45  musicians.  Of tan  it  is  a  vary 
profassional  oparatlon  with  a  waiting  list  for  anlistmant  and 
vary  long  taamras  among  tha  mambars.  Tha  bandmastar  of  tha 
Wisconsin  Army  Guard  iMind  is  an  associata  profassor  of  music  at 
tha  Univarsity  of  Wisconsin,  for  axampla.  Tha  bandmastar  in  Taxas 
is  a  high  school  band  taachar  in  a  larga  high  school.  Tha  vocal 
soloist  in  Now  York  parforms  routinaly  in  Broadway  musicals.  Tha 
commandar  of  tha  Air  Guard  band  in  Now  York  haads  tha 
antartainmant  and  madia  oparation  for  tha  Unitad  Mathodist 
Church's  national  haadguartars  thara.  And  so  it  goas. 

Tha  activitias  of  tha  public  affairs  units  is  avan  more 
opaque,  to  soma  dagraa  intentionally  both  by  thamselvas  and  by 
tha  National  Guard  Bureau.  Politically,  "'public  relations'' 
operations  never  have  enjoyed  as  much  support  as  Infantry  or 
artillery,  for  obvious  reasons,  although  tha  PAD'S  utility  always 
has  bean  obvious  to  commanders.  A  public  affairs  detachment  is  a 
vary  specific  type  of  Army  unit;  thara  are  none  of  them  in  the 
active  Army.  Tha  Army  National  Guard  has  52  of  them,  one  in  each 
stats  and  territory  except  tha  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam.  A  PAD  is 
a  13-aambar  unit  commandsd  by  a  major  with  throe  captains  and  the 
remainder  mostly  senior  NCOs.  It  is  capable  of  putting  out  a 
small  newspaper,  issuing  press  releases,  conducting  media  tours 
and  producing  radio  and  television  materials.  In  many  states, 
such. units  have  a  high  degree  of  professionalism  because  they  are 
maimed  with  olvlllan  media  professionals:  newspaper  reporters, 
televlalom  aaehemem,  corporate  public  relations  operatives,  etc. 

This  activity  is  worth  mentioming  because  the  Department  of 
,9efaaaa  has  utilised  these  Guard  (and  there  are  19  Army  Reserve 


PXOs,  too)  ox^onalvoly  siaco  in  attoaptina  to  toll  tho 

ailitary  story  froai  control  Jkaorieo  to  tlioAMrican  public.  Of  ton 
this  boo  hod  o  vary  local  oopoet  to  it  boeouoo  tho  PAD  is 
noraolly  froa  Doa  Hoinos  or  Modison  or  Rapid  City  or  Albuquorquo. 
Thoy  do  not  attoo^  to  aarhot  tteir  products  to  tho  national 
ttotiferlcs  or  to  tho  aaior  aodia  anrkots  in  Now  York,  Washington  or 
Los  Migoles.  thus*  tolowisijm  viowors  in  Dallas  or  Dos  Hoinos  aay 
know  aoro  about  tho  National  Guard's  prosanco  in  Central  Aaorica 
than  do  tho  citizens  of  Poston  or  Now  York. 


•  *  * 

What  also  is  true  is  that  tho  Guard  doployaonts  bocaao 
oabroilod  in  tho  purely  political  question  of  aid  to  the  contras. 
Although  tho  Guard  never  has  had  any  role  or  aission  with  tho 
contras,  nonotheloss  such  a  connection  can  bo  aado  conveniently 
in  fiction.  8o  it  was  that  ADC-*TV  obtained  a  nadO'for**TV  aovio  in 
1988  called  "Weekend  War,'*  a  nona-too-subtlo  throwback  to  the 
1960s  epithet  about  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  As  a  grade-B  aovio, 
this  fila  succeeds.  As  docuaentary,  which  tends  to  bo  tho  way  ABC 
treated  it,  it  is  false. 

"weekend  War"  aired  on  ABC-TV  in  February  1989.  It 
contained  nore  hackneyed  cliches  about  the  National  Guard  than 
aay  recent  effort  by  aay  aediua.  At  the  saae  tiae,  this  fila  and 
SMM  of  the  hoopla  that  eurroui^ed  it  pointed  up  soae  factors 
about  Guard  ^ainiag  in  Central  Aaerico  that  are  worth 

Oleen  the  feet  that  this  fila  aired  one  night  before 
FFosideat  heegea  Mliwdped  a  broadeast  address  advocating 


additional  aid  to  tho^  tflearaooan  contras,  '  Naakand  Har' ' 
providod  intar oat luff  aridanea  ^  idiara  tba  national  broadcast 
aadia  ara  baadad  in  tba  dabata  eaar  tbis  nation's  Latin  Anarican 
policy. 

Most  GuardMian  idio  iHiaaad  ''Waakand  War,''  aara  offandad  to 
graatar  or  lassar  dagraaa  by  tba  19d0s'  nian  as  «caaM»lifiad  by 
tba  sloppy  troops .  tba  iMiy  bair  and  tba  aiwaaranca  of  slack 
disciplina.  For  aost  of  us.  thasa  backnayad  staraotypas  wara 
navar  trua  of  our  units,  aran  20  yaars  ago.  Cartainly,  thay  ara 
not  trua  today.  Actually,  nuch  of  what  transpired  in  tba  early 
nonants  of  tba  fila  ranindad  one  of  tba  balght  of  the  anti- 
Viatnaa  protests  of  20  yaars  ago. 

It  also  goas  witbout  saying,  at  least  for  those  of  us  who 
ara  faailiar  with  today's  National  Guard  training  in  Latin 
Aaarica,  that  our  priaary  aission  is  roadbuilding  and  aedratas  in 
Panaaa,  Honduras,  Bcuador  and  HI  Salvador.  Ha  have  never  built 
airfields  —  although  tbis  is  a  widely  bald  belief  in  the  liberal 
and  religious  coaMunity. 

That  the  producer  and  actors  in  this  fila  ara  our  nonfriends 
is  shown  by  their  stataaants  in  the  proaotional  interviews  prior 
to  its  airing.  Actor  Carlas  Haid,  who  portrayed  the  first 
sergeant,  said:  'Naakand  War'  is  probably  tha  most  courageous 

attaapt  by  a  network  to  taka  a  stand.  Tba  thing  that's 
faaeiaatiag  about  this  antira  av«mt  is  that  thay  aada  a  vary 
apaeifie  filn  with  a  vary  spacifie  aassaga  about  our  involvaaant 
in  Central  Aaarica.  Tha  filn.  .  .talks  about  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
HU  Salvndar,  tba  contras,  the  Sandinistas,  drug  traffic.  .  .it's 
a  osnplataiy#  abaolutaly,  raabistie  fila  about  a  realistic 


lilies  f  il»  was  wrong  on  so  asny  eotmts  as  to  bs 

ridiculous.  About  tha  only  thing  truo  to  lifo  about  it  is  ths 
fact  that  tha  National  Guard  dsploys  units  to  Honduras  for 
anginsar  training.  Thors  ara  two  good  things  to  bs  said  for  it, 
howsvsr.  First,  this  is  a  frsa  country  and  thssa  nan  ars  fras  to 
axprass  thair  opinions,  avsn  if  thsy  ara  factually  arronaous  — 
and  intsntionally  so  in  this  cass.  The  second  is  that  it  succeeds 
as  fiction,  which  gets  us  to  the  conbat-arns  conclusion: 

That  conclusion  is  a  firefight  between  the  California  Army 
National  Guard  engineer  platoon  sent  to  repair  a  bridge  and  some 
hazy  group  of  revolutionaries  who  attack  a  Honduran  village. 

Since  Honduras  has  no  indigenous  counterinsurgency,  neither  from 
the  right  nor  the  left,  who  could  these  guerrillas  be?  They  can’t 
be  the  contras  because  the  contras  wouldn’t  be  attacking  U.S. 
forces.  That  only  leaves  the  Sandinistas.  Is  it  the  producers’ 
assertion  that  the  Nicaraguan  Army  is  invading  Honduras  to  attack 
American  National  Guardsmen? 

«  «  * 

But  am  fiction  precedes  fact,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  National 
Guard  was  blooded  in  ceadMit  in  Central  America  in  December  1989 
in  OilRMXQM  dUfT  CADSI.  Ud]  Hiiitary  Police  conpanies  from 
Minncoota  and  mssenri  found  thonselves  on  long-scheduled  routine 
rotations  to^Poft  Bnador  incontral  Panama  City.  Both  units  were 
^^^intogratwd  into  tiM  Nkf .  cponations  plan  and  given  conbat 
jnisi^ons  n&Bn  tlM  nrrivni  'nf  tke^UcS.  Mxmr  forces  fron  the  united 

■‘i  ••  i:  *  '  .  ■•■’a'; 

iHBsBosi  in  ndiitian*  ttoiOlir  nM  A*7n  prowided  the  air  cover 


and  tha  closa  air  support  for  tha  invading  g.S.  Arsy  troops  froa 
Port  «ad  Kart  Oi^*  aa«*a  in  tha  thieh  of  tha  aarly 

Dacaadgwr  20  figittiJioClS} . 

«•« 
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[1]  ''Tha  Panama  Rota:  Working  in  a  Hostila  Bnvironaant, ' ' 
National  Guard,  J^ril  1983,  pp.  18-19,  30.  Saa  also  Raad  C. 
Hildrath,  "VOLANT  OAK;  Tha  Airlift  Mission  to  tha  South, 
National  Guard,  July  1085,  ps>,  24-27. 

(2]  "Tha  Last  Plana  Out,*'  National  Guard,  April  1982,  pp. 
20-23. 


C3]  Parhapa  this  is  tha  placa  to  aaka  tha  point  about  tha 
dlffaraaeas  bataaan  tha  National  Guard  in  tha  Unitad  Statas  and 
tha  organizations  of  an  oftan  idantlcal  Spanish  nama  in  Latin 
Aaariea.  Political  libarals  from  tha  Unitad  Statas,  whan  thay 
visit  Cantral  (and  to  a  dagraa.  South)  Aaariea  for  tha  first  tins 
oftan  ara  shoekad  at  saalng  troops  on  tha  straats  with  waapons. 
This  raflaets  tha  fact  that  in  soaa  countries  tha  military  and 
tha  pollea  ara  ona  organization.  Tha  national  guard  of  a  small, 
Latin  Amarican  country  is  littla  mora  than  a  constabulary 
damtgomd  to  koop  tho  public  poaoa.  Sines  many  of  those  nations, 
Costa  Rica  being  perhaps  tha  best  example,  have  few  if  any 
threats  free  absent,  they  have  littla  need  for  a  big  Army. 
However,  such 'nations  have  all  the  nornal  needs  for  police 
i^tnetiea.  tinsps  thn  n9eriin  tradition  often  included 
utilisation  of  tha  hzsqr  Cor  public  protection,  to  include  tha 
stationing  cf  ■va^toat^isad  ktmf  units  in  various  coanunitias  in 
the  eoantry,  this  traditira  grew  up  in  Latin  Aaeriea.  Tha  tarn, 
"hatiaddl  inaat* * r  hsnsvar,  raaliy  is  derived  froa  the  French 
exparianea.  miitia  units  in  the  United  States  did  not  take  this 
anas  unt^-^tlM  ^idilai^af  nhe  IttSi  eeatury.  The  incident  steamed 
iron  tha  Narguia  da  Lafayette's  final  visit  to  the  united  Statas 
id  itad*  Uaat^efalPa^^haaidiaf'-'ah^  to- return i  to  Prance,  tha 
elderly  Lafayette  reviewed  the  7th  Regineat  of  the  New  York 

iilMr'7dh4ki|^HNhit>ittadrdakaa  the  none  Oard>-^Mationale  for 


tb*  d«7  in  honor  of  Lnfofotto's  coannnd  of  that  unit  in  tho 

a^il^^rior't'to  not  until  tho 

C^t  <$lilgi#  laiht^.^i^j^oiioi'  -  Guard  bacama 
leiw  ^n  tha  Unitad 

Statas. 

(41  Quotad  in  Rational  Guard,  January  1989,  p.  113. 

(5)  Virtually  all  Jkir  Forca  A'~7s  ara  in  tha  Air  Guard.  Tha 
U.S.  Ravy  has  a  earriar  varsion  of  tha  A-7,  tha  A>7B,  which  is  in 
ganaral  usa  for  much  tha  smm  mission  as  tha  Air  Guard:  closa  air 
support.  It  oftM  is  said  that  tha  Air  Guard  has  takan  to  tha 
air-to-ground  niasion  mora  willingly  than  tha  activa  Air  Forca 
bacausa  it  so  oftan  is  commandad  by  Army  ganarals  at  tha  stata 
and  national  lawals.  Tha  Air  Forca  tands  to  put  highar  priority 
for  its  fightar  units  on  air  supariority,  not  nacassarily  a 
wrong-haadad  dacision  sines  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossibla  to 
conduct  closa  air  support  and  battlafiald  air  interdiction  until 
air  supariority  is  gained  over  tha  battlafiald. 

(61  Colonel  W.O.  McGlasson,  ''Anywhere,  Anytime  in  a  C-97,*' 
National  Guard,  Saptanbar  1985,  pp.  28-31. 

(7]  Tha  Oapartmant  of  Oaf ansa  and  tha  Air  Forca  have  made 
tha  conscious  dacision  to  utilise  Air  Forca  airlift  aircraft  (C-S 
and  c-141  in  this  case)  to  haul  equipment.  Troops  will  go  by 
chartered  airliner:  a  OC-10  will  hold  360  soldiers  with  personal 
affects,  while  a  C-141  will  hold  only  about  180  whan  configured 
for  passangars;  tha  C-5  and  C-141  really  ara  designed  for  cargo, 
not  personnel. 

(8]  Ganaral  Temple,  promoted  to  lieutenant  ganaral  and  chief 
of  tha  National  Guard  Bureau  in  1986,  retired  on  January  31, 

1990. 


[9]  Captain  Jean  Maria  Brawders,  ''The  Lone  star  Division  at 
BIG  PIRB  III,'*  National  Guard,  October  1985,  pp.  12-19. 

[10]  National  Guard,  August  1986,  pp.  16-22. 

[11]  Conversation  with  Major  Ganaral  William  J.  Jaffards, 
Fort  Nuntar-Liggatt ,  California,  July  1987.  At  tha  tlma,  Jaffards 
was  ciwmandar  of  tha  40th  Infantry  Division.  Today  ha  is  deputy 
adjutant  ganaral  of  California. 

[12]  TBgt  Miehaal  Tyson,  National  Guard,  Nay  1988,  pp.  20- 

22. 


[13]  First  Lieutenant  Famala  A.  Kane,  "Fuartoa  Caminos:  Tha 
MF  Mission  is  a  24-Beur  Operation,'*  National  Guard,  May  1988, 
pp.  14-16. 

[14]  The  diffsTMiea  botwaan  an  "axareisa"  and  an 
"operation"  is  that  an  anareisa  is  for  training  and  in  an 
eparation  is  eoahat. 


d.»a«i«9  fro.  th. 

mit*i  8t«tM. 


/ 


ziz  •  sTJkfi  covntoii.  Tn  ao¥— oks  mp  ocoiius  traznzng 


Th«  origlM  «f  ttt«  l«f«Z  mftpXtmttw  of  ototo  control  «nd 
tho  logiolatioa  Coagrwm  odoptod  orlginato  in  tho  U.s. 
Conotittttioa.  Tho  portlnoat  ooettoiM  aro  in  tho  lagislativo 
artiela,  hrtielo  Z,  Soetion  8,  paragraphs  15  and  16,  which  state 


' ' [IS]  To  provide  for  the  calling  forth  of 
the  ailitia  to  axocnta  the  laws  of  tho  union,  suppress 
insurrections  and  rapol  invasions; 

' '  (16]  to  provide  for  organising,  arming  and 
disciplining  the  ailitia  and  for  governing  such  part  of 
than  as  aay  ho  oaployod  in  the  ssrvics  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  tha  states  respactivsly,  the 
appoiataant  of  offieors;  and  tho  authority  of  training 
tho  ailitia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress . * 


Zn  the  ensuing  202  years,  those  two  paragraphs  have  caused 
great  difficulties.  First,  it  should  bo  noted  that  tho  federal 
govomaont  either  found  it  iapossibla  or  very  difficult  to  use 
the  National  Guard  in  tha  Spanish  Aaarican  War  and  World  War  Z 
bacausa  of  tha  provisions  of  paragraph  15.  Zt  took  the  Dick  Acts 
of  lt03  and  IfOf  plus  tha  Itatienal  Oaf ansa  Act  of  1916  to  perait 
tha  nebilisation  of  tha  Guard  in  1917  and  avan  than  whole  units 
wars  ' 'draftad. ' '  A  final  solution  was  not  found  until  tha 
National  Oafansa  Act  of  1932  that  eraatad  tha  National  Guard  of 
tha  Uni tad  Statas  as  a  parallal  and,  as  a  practical  aattar. 


identical  organisation  with  tha  historic  organized  militia.  It  is 
frMi  this  that  the  ''dual  role'*  of  the  Guard  comes  into  being 
and  the  fact  that  ewerT  Guardsman  since  then  has  taken  a  dual 
oath  of  office,  one  to  the  federal  government  swearing  to  obey 
the  president,  and  the  other  swearing  to  obey  his  governor. 

Of  course,  in  the  hoginning  of  the  Republic,  there  was 
little  difficulty  with  all  this.  The  great  threat  to  the  new 
fhiited  States  urns  inomsissi  by  Ingland.  which  occurred  in  the  War 
of  1S12 .  A  t^  of  the  coming  problem  came  in  the  Mexican  War  of 
1846  iMien  Guard  units  were  not  used  Inside  Mexico.  Because  these 
were  guiet  times  eme^t  for  the  American  Civil  War  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  Century,  nothing  was  done  to  either  correct  or  change 
the  basic  militia  law  enacted  in  1792,  and  it  was  not  changed  or 
touched  until  1903. 

One  historical  asido  that  bears  noting  here,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  and  successive  administrations  seemed  to 
have  a  clear  idea  what  they  were  doing  in  all  this.  An  example  is 
the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  of  lt78,  a  law  that  remains  essentially 
unchanged  to  this  day.  Xt  states  that  regular  troops  cannot  be 
utilised  in  law  enforcoaont  within  the  U.S.  borders.  However,  the 
Guard  can  because  it  is  under  the  command  of  the  governors  in 
peacetime.  The  law  grow  out  of  Reconstruction  and  the  railroad- 
strike  riots  of  1877.  The  elected  officials  of  that  day  believed 
law  aafereement  in  the  newly  MMsgent  South  and  in  the  major 
HOrthem  cities  with  railroad  unions  was  tha  business  of  the 
gevemers,  net  tha  federal  gevernsMst  and  certainly  not  the 
regular  Army. 

CA  further  aside  here  is  that  there  never  has  been  any 


eoiitrovvni^  d^r  mho  hmm  thm  authority  to  coBBission  officors  in 
tllB  ltatiota«t  OB«rd.  li*  dte*  f^nar  ehtat  of  th*  Mtional  Guard 
ittVBStt  put  it/ i#  ho  powar  in  haavon  or  on  aarth 
that  can  forea  a  goaamor  to  eoaaiisaion  an  officar  ha  doas  not 
want  in  hia  Natthatai  Guahd.  No  ragular  officar  haa  avar  suggastad 
to  tha  contrary. ] 

Aa  Bantionad  abowa,  tha  Dick  Acts  of  1903  and  1908  stanBod 
froB  tha  fiasco  that  attMdad  tha  Bobilixation  for  tha  Spanish 
ABarican  War  in  1898.  ABong  othar  things,  what  Prasidant  McKinley 
found  was  that  tha  Rati^al  Guard  was  not  availabla  for 
daployaant  to  Cuba.  Many  individual  Guardsnan  voluntaarad  and 
participatad  in  that  war.  Guard  unita  did  not,  at  laast  foraally. 
Aftar  tha  naarly  total  participation  of  nilitia  raginanta  in  the 
Civil  War  on  both  aidas  of  tha  conflict,  this  had  to  cona  as  a 
conaidarabla  shock. 

Tha  fomulation  of  tha  naior  changas  in  National  Guard  lagal 
undarpinnings  cana  about  baeaiiaa  of  two  Ban  who  cans  to  office 
isBadiataly  aftar  tha  Spanish  Aaarican  War  in  tha  first  Roosavalt 
adBinistration.  lhasa  wars  Saeratary  of  War  Blihu  Root  and  u.s. 
Jtaprasantativa  Charlas -N.  Dick  of  Ohio,  latar  a  U.S.  Sanator  from 
that  stats.  Oiellf  was  a  oanuisia  war  haro  who  fought  with  Rooaavalt 
in  Cttlia.  is  was  alactad  to  tha  Cesgrass  on  such  a  platforn.  Also, 
d/brnn  hs  rstwrhad  ta  his  haais  statS,  ha  baeaaa  tha  coBsanding 
gSttSvaX  of  thS  Ohis  Nationsii  owiNd  and  ultlnataly  was  proaoted  to 
nafSr  litfitatv  in  if 01 »  hs  aSsS  was  alastad  inrasidant  of  tha 
MtiilMII  «Sas4  ASsSSiiUsa  Sf  ChS  IMitad  Ststss  (NSAUS) ,  which 


hmA  bm^  foua4md  iA  1878  for  tAo  vary  purposo  of  got  ting 
loffM^lotloA  pi^md  to  fix  tAo  dlfficultioo  that  hod  bocoao 
opporont  to  Guard  loadors  .a^  a  roault  of  onoetaMuit  of  Poooo 
Coaitattto. 

Root  and  Dick  aat  to  work  on  tha  firat  of  thoir  laglslative 
roforaa.  About  tha  aana  tiaa,  Dick  bacaaa  chairaan  of  what  wo 
would  know  today  as  tha  Rousa  Xrnad  Sarvicas  Conaittaa.  By  1908, 
whan  tha  sacond  ''Dick  Act'*  was  anactad,  ha  was  chairaan  of  tha 
saaa  coaaittaa  in  tha  U.S.  Sonata. 

Aaong  other  things,  tha  Dick  Acts  spacifiad  that  tha 
National  Guard  (an  it  had  bacoaa  known  univarsally  by  that  time) 
was  tha  legal  successor  to  tha  organized  ailitia  rafarrad  to  in 
tha  Constitution,  that  it  could  be  a  federal  force,  and  that 
vastly  incraasad  federal  resources  would  be  provided  to  include 
regular  Any  trainers,  the  opportunity  for  annual  field  training 
at  an  active  Any  installation  and  vastly  incraasad  quantities  of 
federal  aquipaant,  such  as  artillery  pieces  and  individual 
weapons.  One  of  the  ■a:for  benefits  of  tha  legislation  was  tha 
standardization  of  such  individual  weapons  in  tha  fon  of  the 
Springfield  rifle.  [1} 

And  then,  of  course,  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  in 
addition  to  supfligsedly  clarifying  the  president's  authority  to 
aobilise  the  National  Guard  and  deploy  it  overseas,  brought  drill 
pay.  A  fereoieus  eeatrowersy  oonsuaed  the  Guard  leadership  of  tha 
tine  heoBWee  tsnditienal  Ouerdsaen  at  the  state  level  jealously 
guarded  their  eutoneiig  and  the  loealness  of  Guard  units  in 
peeoetiae.  II  the  feds  were  to  write  the  payeheoks,  then  — 

' vheewessi* '  —  they  ni^it  went  to  eheek. attendanoe.  And  with  the 


iNfaiely  inex%«ii#d  provision  of  fodoral  oquipMat  c«a« 
mdeduati^'ltty  fdr  thit  o^itifaiint  and  thd  crocCio^  of  tho  United 
dtai^es  ^dpdrlfy  dted  rtdeal  officer  (USPfO)  eystea  in  1920  that 
eirtehlielidd  i  Mifioiiil  Outnrd  colonel  on  federal  active  duty  in 
each  atate  as  the  legal  custodian  of  all  faderal  property  and  the 
guarantor  of  fadiCral  resources. 


***■■■ 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I  and  the  eventual  requirement 
to  draft  whole  units  into  the  U.S.  Army  in  1917.  it  took  Congress 
15  years  to  gat  around  to  the  present>day  ''fix*'  of  the  system 
that  creatad  tha  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  as  a 
parallel  to  the  National  Guard  of  the  states  as  the  militia.  That 
cams  in  1933.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  that  enactment  of  the 
71st  Congress  until  recently.  It  was  under  the  authority  of  this 
act  that  the  ISdO-dl  mobilization  for  World  War  II  occurred.  The 
entire  Guard  and  Reserve  were  mobilised  beginning  in  September 
1940  and  ending  in  J^ril  1941  and  then  extended  on  active  duty  in 
October  1941  based  on  that  provision.  Similarly,  mobilizations 
occurred  in  1950,  1941  ami  1948  based  on  the  1933  law. 

A  lessowell-known  set  of  changes  to  the  laws  govarnlng  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  ease  in  1992  with  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  i».vt 
of  thet  year.  To  sosw  degree,  this  legislation  stemmed  from  the 
varioen  wtndiee  and  emitroversies  that  had  attended  the 
dlMiObllisIltieii  frog  world  war  XZ.  it  is  worth  reciting  very 
cursoriliy  hird  thet  the  actiee  military  establishment  had 
•homely  ddtertitned  in  1944  te  deaetiwate  the  units  of  the  former 
iihtieMll  dmlilA  odhthemi  had  When  try  tv  reeoastitute  the  reserve 


tor  post-war  srs  in  ths  Unicod  Stotoo  os  o  purely 
£o4prs^  orasnisotion  witltout  oi^r  s tots  control.  Ths  Nstionol 
Guard,  if  say  wars  ,to  exist ,  would  ho  s  purely  ststs  constsbulory 
coamndsd  hy  tlM  governor  with  no  f^srsl  responsibilities  or 
resouress. 

It  seeas  the  repulsr  estsblishasnt  believed  it  could  get 
swoy  with  this  because  most  of  the  Guard  was  on  active  duty 
deployed  overseas  fighting  the  war.  What  they  forgot  or  ignored 
was  ths  fact  that  Major  General  Bllard  h.  Walsh,  longtime 
adjutant  general  of  Minnesota  and  the  NGXUS  president,  had  been 
mobilised  and  then  immediately  mustered  out  of  federal  service 
even  though  he  was  taken  onto  active  duty  in  1940  as  commander  of 
the  34th  Infantry  Division.  Medical  reasons  were  given  as  the 
rationale.  Walsh  devoted  the  next  10  years  of  his  life  in  the 
twilight  of  his  career  to  defeating  the  goals  of  such  regulars  as 
General  Leonard  Wood  and  General  Lesley  C.  McNair  to  federalize 
the  National  Guard  after  the  war.  Although  all  Guard  units  were 
deactivated  overseas  and  the  former  Guardsmen  sent  home 
individually.  Wood  and  McNair  did  not  succeed  in  their  post-war 
aims.  Walsh  and  the  returned  Major  General  Milton  A.  Reckord[2], 
adjutant  general  of  Maryland  from  1930-40  and  1946-S6,  succeeded 
in  convincing  Congreas  and  the  civilian  secretariat  that  a 
revitalised  national  Guard  ww  important  and  necessary. 

Imiever.  such  •  system  needed  some  legislative  revision  and 
that  eaa»  in  If St  after  several  years  effort.  The  Armed  Forces 
lenerve  Aet  of  IfSt  eontsiaed  many  provisions .  At  the  time ,  many 
wmem  tdSMMd- for  mors  inportsnt  than  the  one  that  prompted  the 
earntrsemgsy  mare  than  SO  year#  later.  The  item  in  question  is 


««eti0&  672M»^  md  (d>  of '^tl«  32  of  tbo  U.S.  Godo.  which  ttoto 
thdt  tho  t^idRt  id  ro^^irid  for  his  duordsmon  to 

"^ploy  ■='  ' 

10^  add  odory  ordor  for  a  duardaman  to  do  anythlnor 
inclttdittd  bo  tdoifotod,  earrias  tha  1 iha  at  tho  bOttoa:  ''By  Ordar 
of  tha  Govomor."  '  *  Aa  a  tactical  aOttar,  tha  oaly  auch  ordar  any 
gooarnor  avar  atfadda  to  paraonaily  la  tha  appointiiant  of  his 
adjutant  ganoraX  or  /  dapMiding  on  tha  Individual  govarnor  and 
circuaataneaa  in  an  individual  atata,  othar  gMoral  of fi cars, 
wharaas  dozana  of  auch  ordars  grind  out  of  a  National  Guard 
haadguartors  aaeh  day  ordaring  this  or  that  Individual  or  groups 
of  Ouardsaan  to  this  or  that  duty  naar  and  far,  all  ''by  order  of 
tha  govarnor. ' * 

Why  bring  tha  govarnor  into  this? 

That  guaition  parplaxad  ona  and  all  in  1986  when  tha  whole 
issue  of  tha  governor's  eonsant  eana  to  tha  front  burner.  Walsh 
and  Raekord,  tha  gurus  of  tha  tine  —  there  was  little  full-time 
lobbying  for  tha  Guard  in  those  days  —  ware  long  since  dead. 
Saarehas  of  tha  Congressional  Record,  NATIONAL  GUARD  magazine  and 
othar  sources  cans  up  dry,  as  did  a  cursory  examination  of 
Walsh's  papers,  which  are  archived  at  tha  Historical  Society  of 
tha  Militia  aad  tha  National  Guard,  rinally,  tha  question  was 
posed  ta  Colenai.  Allaa  G.  Crist [3],  founding  editor  of  NATIONAL 
GVRRh  ■adatlna  and  retired  to  Caa^  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  since  1974 
and  hy  this  tine  in  failing  health.  Notwithstanding  his  frail 
Condi tten,  Cgint  fired  hack  a  twe*paged  singla-spaced  latter  by 
rettum  nnir eelrlnig#  in  effect,  "X  don't  exactly  renenbar,  but  . 

.  ik"  eM  fellneed  ty  e  etreanref-cenneieuaneas  recollection  of 


•v«nts  34  yeara  aarllar  from  which  tha  raadar  could  extract  four 
4P«fii4fic  raaaoa*  Halah  and  Raekord  acted  «#;  they  did.  [4]  Tha 
moat  iaq^ortant  of  thaaa  aaaaad  to  be  tha  fact  that  the  chief  of 
ataff  of  the  Rlr  Poroa  at  ^ha  .tiaa,  Ganaral  Carl  "Tooay' ' 

Spaata,  Maa  attaapting  to  gain  oparational  control  of  tha  new  Air 
National  Guard  foondad  in  1948,  and  tha  Guard; a  laadarahip  waa 
datarainad  to  oigwaa  hia.  Sinca  tha  Air  Guard  waa  far  more  prone 
and  likely  to  be  daployod  ovaraaaa,  it  waa  thia  that  prompted  the 
language.  Ovaraaaa  daployaanta  for  an  unaobilixad  Aray  Guard  ware 
aora  or  laaa  unthinkable  in  that  era. 

■▼an  though  all  thaaa  govarnora  had  tha  authority  to  refuse 
ovaraaaa  daployaanta  froa  1952  on,  none  aver  (so  far  as  anyone 
knows)  refused  a  deployment  until  tha  mid-1980s  whan  Governor 
Gaorga  Oaukaajian  of  California  acted  as  noted  below.  This  even 
included  tha  vast  utilization  of  tha  Air  Guard  during  Vietnam 
whan  countlaas  C-97  cargo  aissions  ware  flown  by  unaobilizad  Air 
Guard  units  froa  tha  United  States  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base  and 
back  with  not  a  paap  even  froa  such  governors  as  might  have  been 
politically  opposed  to  that  war.  Of  course,  if  we  could  ask  them, 
Walsh  and  Raekord  probably  would  have  told  us  —  they  of  the 
nearly  lifatias  tenure  of  adjutants  general  in  those  days  —  that 
this  authority  wasn't  a  political  stateaent  designed  for  a 
partisan  governor,  but  rather  an  authority  designed  to  permit  the 
adjutant  ganaral  to  eoaaand  tha  National  Guard  of  his  state. 

This  was  tha  way  it  was  used  in  California  in  1985  when 
Ganaral  Taapla  raaobad  out  while  ha  was  director  of  the  Aray 
National  Guard  to  his  old  outfit,  tha  40th  infantry  Division,  to 
prowida  tha  araarad  task  fores  to  train  tha  Honduran  Aray  in  BIG 


Pim  II.  Th«  th*t  7«ar  n^s  for  tho  Uni  tod  States  Aray  to 

^dvido  a  taiik-^lloiivy,  aoekanisod  in^intPy  task  fores  to  siaulato 
in  layisiin  of  Hiiadtif'ii  ky  tfia  ^Mi^araeuan  arsy,  wfateh  bad 
rseobtiy  tikib  diiivory  of‘  soao'y^SS  tanks,  nis  Cholotsca  Gap  in 
sdethorn  Rebdurbs ' proVidis ’ an  avontto'  of  approach  through 
otherwiso  iapasssblo  torriin.  th*  iksyeiso  area  was  within  a 
handful  of  ailsa  of  Rlcaragua.  An  invasion  of  Honduras  by 
Nicaragua  was  by  no  asans  a  far-fotchsd  idea  in  those  years 
(indeed,  it  occurred  briefly  about  a  year  later  requiring 
deployment  of  a  brigade  each  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  and 
the  7th  Infantry  Division  to  convince  the  commands tea  to  withdraw 
back  to  Nicaragua)  because  of  the  contra  presence  on  the  southern 
Honduran  border  and  the  general  international  aggressiveness  of 
the  Sandlnista  regime  from  1979  until  the  late  1980s.  The 
Honduran  army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  entirely  a  light  infantry 
force  ill-equipped  on  a  number  of  levels  but  particularly  ill-* 
trained  in  anti-armor  tactics  and  techniques. 

The  refusal  of  Governor  George  Deukmajian  to  deploy  the 
Third  Brigade  of  the  40th  Division  had  no  political  spin. 
Deukmajian  is  a  Republican.  The  California  adjutant  general  of 
that  tine.  Major  Oeneri\  Willard  Shank,  had  been  an  assistant 
attorney  general  under  Deukmajian  when  Deukmajian  was  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan's  attorney  general.  Although  the  communication  to 
the  ehief  of  the  MaUioaal  Guard  Bureau,  Lieutenant  (General  Bnmett 
R.  Walker  Jr.  at  the  time,  wee  eouehed  in  the  name  of  the 
governor  as  it  had  to  be,  the  facts  revealed  several  years  later 
revolved  around  the  Shank's  and  the  division  commander.  Major 
Gemerel' ‘William  Jefferde"  ,  fears  that  the  division  would  lose  a 


Mjor  fiQuipwint  tli*  dppXoyMnt  occurred.  At  th*  tla«, 

the  unuprdd  liftMiilpM  of  tli«  40tli  Pivipioa  woro  oquXwod  with 
tbo  l|-4tA9  taiUc^  •  Kofooii  W«ir’‘vis^0O  tank  vffitXr  iaprovod  and 
upgiuinad  ovor  tha  jraara.  ma  uplt  that  avontually  pnrticlpatod , 
froa  tba  49^b  Araprad  pi vision  of  Tsxas«  was  aquippad  with  M-60 
tanks.  M-48A5  tanka  wars  and  ara  widaly  aarkatad  to  Third  World 
countries;  it-60s  ara  not  at  least  ware  not  then.  Shank 
believed,  parhapa  arronaoualy,  that^tha  Californians  night  be 
ordered  to  leave  the  60  or  acre  M-48s  they  were  to  deploy  behind 
for  the  Honduran  Aray.  It  would  have  been  highly  unlikely  that  M- 
60s  would  be  left  behind,  even  the  original  1963  versions  that 
would  be  deployed  being  the  basic  building  block  for  the  M-60A3 
tank  that  reaains  state-of-the-art  and  in  production  at  the 
Anniston  Aray  Depot  today. [5] 

It  saeas  fair  to  say  at  this  point  that  whan  the  49th 
Araorad  Division  got  the  call,  the  governor  of  Texas,  Mark  White, 
was  less  than  enthusiastic.  Ha  was  acting  in  the  sane  political 
allieu  that  proaptad  Erannan,  Kunin,  Dukakis,  Parpich  &  Co.  to 

I 

utilize  the  state-cmitrol  issue  for  political  ailaage.  However, 
Texas  is  not  Maine  or  Massachusetts,  and  White  eventually  agreed 
to  the  aission,  traveling  with  tha  units  to  Central  Aaerica.  When 
ha  raturnad  hoaa,  he  said  ha  was  convinced  the  training  was 
outstanding,  tha  trip  worthwhile  and  tha  whole  thing  justified. 
Dukakis,  Fsrpieh  sad  Calssta  navar  agraad  to  tha  saaa  thing.  All 
raaaitt  soanittad  apponaats  of  National  Guard  training  in  Central 
Aaariea. 

"This  is  the  Mianasota  National  Guard,  not 
an  ara  ed  tha  Oaiaaga  O^paktaaat.  This  legislation  (the 


1%  mH  uttcoMtltutionilir  invasion 
®l  authority  of  tho  oroyor&ors  to  control  tho 

roproMQtn  a  atatfo  rights  Issuo 
of  hi»toH.rii^rlailttrtiihibi.  ^nal  roiblution 

by  tho  SttproM  Court.'*  £6] 


Porpich  is  factually  ip  grror  op  sovoral  counts  in  this 
statOBont.  First .  the  l^i.pnal  1«  Nrory  Bueh  a  part  of  tho 

Oopartaont  of  Dbfiim  and  boon  sineo  tho  croation  of  tho 

‘  . ^  ■;  ■■'  J?  ’;-  ■  '  ':'i.  .  i; 

National  Guard  Burdau  in  lB2d.  lind  socond,  tho  Montgonory 
AaondBont  was  wary  cardfully  inortod  Into  titlo  10  of  tho  u.s. 
Codo,  which  goyoma  tho  arsod  forcos,  not  titlo  32,  which  governs 
tho  National  Guard  in  poacotiao.  Xll  Guard  doployments  overseas 
are  written  on  title  10  orders. 

It  night  bo  noted  horo  that  when  Governor  Porpich  spoke  out 
and  acted  as  ho  did,  tho  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reacted  sharply. 
Although  soao  anger  was  exproMod,  the  chiefs  asked  GEN  John  w. 
Vessey  Jr.,  JCS  ehalraan  froa  If 82-86,  who  had  just  retired,  to 
talk  to  the  governor.  General  Vessey  is  a  native  of  Minnesota  and 
had  just  aoved  back  there  to  begin  his  retireaent.  He  said  he 
knew  Governor  Porpich  well  «nd  believed  he  could  change  his  aind. 
He  didn't. [7] 

Although  Porpich  objected  to  several  Minnesota  National 
Guard  deployaents,  particulafly  those  of  the  133rd  Tactical 
Airlift  Wing,  a  C-130  unit,  and  his  public  affairs  detachaent, 
the  Best  sttbathatial  objection  caae  froa  Governor  Richard  Celeste 
Of  Ohio,  idMoe  Ifth  ■aGineer  Brigade  was  scheduled  to  be  the  lead 
haadguairterB  fet  the  YOre  to  ba  Cieba  roadbuilding  project  in 
1^-tf  nieet  virgiiiil  WM' the  lead  Itiadguartera  in  1988).  By 
"  t!liiis  tiiO,  mm  OiitOBliifea'iMW  gone  beyotti  ^their  criticisas  of  the 


,  9>up|r4,ViL  Amirlen  on  som  «ort  of  a«o-Vi«tnaa 

This  cans 

#1^  ^4^  kil^ypd  or  woun4sd  in 

his/hsr  Csntral  Ansrlea  trainia^. 


"t  an  dsspiy  oMiewasd  about  ths  safsty  of 

I  urps  you  (Gsnsral 

tanpls)  to  dolor.  .  .  tralitlng  ni'soions  at  loast  until 
tho  c|wr«h% oiiiir^  ^JUtilOtion  is  boblnd  us.  If 
not ,  ohat  adfluriuted  can  ira>u  i^Vido  that  this  Is  a 
nocfiff ai^  ahd^  vn-ildon^  tradniiig.  nission  for  our  Guard 
noid»ors  at  this  tino7  Idyimd  tho  currant  crisis ,  in 
vion  of  tho  4aeth  that  noGCttiations  aro  noving  forward 
on  tho  Arias  poaco  plan,  t  bolioVo  tho  continusd 
introduction  of  owr  national  (Hiard  troops  in  Honduras 
nay  uhdomino  progrdsa  in  that  effort. ' '  [8] 


Governor  Janes  R.  Thonpson  of  Illinois  had  a  sonewhat 
different  vi«o: 


' ' I  know  of  ho  risk  associated  with  going  to 
Honduras  that  would  eauao  aw  to  oppose  the  president's 
actions.  My  understanding  is  they  are  conducting 
training  oxoricog  which  they  would  conduct  if  they  were 
in  Hiaconsin,  Honduras  or  irtiatover  and  that  they  are 
building  civilian  installations.  I  don't  see  anything 
wrong  with  that.  At  a  nininun,  I  would  have  to  have 
<tho  adiutant  general  of  Illinois,  Major  General  Harold 
Holesinger)  cone  and  tell  ne  he  objected  to  their  going 
and  give  ne  a  good  reason  for  it,  and  we  are  a  long  way 
froB  that. ' ' C9] 


A  certain  aaount  of  hooey  also  swirled  up  aroxmd  the 
deploynents.  larly  in  the  aissions,  opponents  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  Central  Aneriea  asserted  that  U.S.  nilitary  training  or 
operations  in  11  Salvador,  Honduras  and  even  Panana  were  another 
Vletasn.  Sn^  aPfiPfiats  died  of  their  own  weight.  These  political 
positions::  anss-  folleiied  by  argunonts  about  the  funding  of  the 
eontrns  mp. OMSSodi  the  fandinista  rogine  in  Nicaragua.  The 
innrd'o  aiiiinoiis.tni^ning^r.Ah:.  then  was  often  eguated  with 


bttildina  for  tlift  l«»mchln9^  of  tji*  '  '  ooiiiii0  invaalon' ' 

;oi^  >ier  .  or  aoMon* .  No 

Miiete  ;ot' o  iwAiMO^  MO .  counta  tha 

'Pi^Baxolc  ..^r  iHk^eb  ,ia  tho 

hoodqwagtwg*  tiio  NMdtoMa  Mar  ioroe  and  ali&oh  alao  la  tha 
tmporary  ItoaMt  o#  tha  U.s.  Axmt  organization 

that  au^rngts  tha  ^Pn^bedag  l  iat  Nondiuma . 

Parhapa  tha  baat  axanpla  tha  diainforaMtion  oCfort  caaa  from 
Stata  RapKMantativa  Silda  bai^n  o<  Chloago,  who  aought  and  won 
approval  at  oaa  point  in  putting  a  raf arandun  iaaua  on  tha 
nunleipal  ballot  thara  aaking  whathar  tha  National  Guard  ahould 
ba  aant  to  HMduraa  to  fight  tha  dandiniataa.  (Anawar,  NO, 
obviously).  Ha  addad  at  ona  point: 

''In  affaet  thay  (tha  Guard)  ara  fighting  an 
undaelarad  war  ara  trying  to  gat  around  Congraaaional 
opposition  to  adninistration  policy.  Tha  road  tha  Guard 
is  building  in  tha  nountains  is  not  a  £arn-to-narkat 
roota  as  fsdsral  offleidl*  elaln^  but  ona  in  which 
tanka  could  traval  in  tinss  of  war.  Tha  paopla  of 
Illinois  and  this  country  do  not  wfat  anothar  Viatnan. 

Thay  should  hava  a  say  in  this. ' ' [10] 

Bsoauso  tho  nows  podia  piekod  up  and  distributad  most  of  tha 
thoso  political  statsnonta  nationwido,  and  they  ware  widaly 
piiMLishod  and  Proadoaat,  it  didn't  taka  other  politicians  long  to 
pick  up  thaivezd.  Howovw»  tho  nunbor  of  govorners  actually  taking 
any  apooitie  aetion  to  block  Guard  doploamonta  to  Control  knarica 
npaor  apppppo  tippi  a  anal!.,  handful.  Thsro  waa  aono  action  in 
state  ISGisliMiuiMi*  notably  in  Illinois,  lowg  and  Maryland.  Tha 
ClPy  ofe  nri  qpip  apmally  hud  Cu  noantnploas  rofaropdun  on  tho 
im-ri  TUf  Tf  irmndhir  TnortTiTTr^  Mm  infantry  irigada  in 


Ch$em9»  ahmild  deploy,  it  did. 

4Miioeoua'dlNNi‘-oedurrdd  iid  '^tdiv'^mitdiKt  irh«a 
mvrdlMlilWtlw  tidvia  ««lia  ifOdUd  Iwidguarf  r»  to 

iam  teat  wmm  mm  minoi*  mm  m  eo-slgnor 

da  tlio  dMik»iiaidB  m  Mnammemm  OovMmor  Itu^  Mrpioh's  lawsuit 
•aakitiii  ^o  ow««^<irii  mm  Montgeasiry  JUisBdMnt.  am  askad  tha  NGAUS 
official  who  had  ntCliekisad  ZlliBoia  to  siga  such  an 
author  isatioa. 

"Janas  R.  ^onpsea,  *  *  kba  NGAUS  of fleial  said.  "That's  tha 
naaa  typad  at  tha  batten  of  tha  lattar  with  a  signature  above 
it." 

"You  naan  tha  governor?"  Levin  asked  incredulously. 

'"I  believe  ha  is  tha  governor  of  Illinois,  and  I  suspect  he 
is  authorised  to  sign  for  tha  state, ' '  tha  NGAUS  official  said. 

'"Oh,"  Levin  replied.  "Thank  you  very  nuch, ' '  and  hung  up 
quickly. 

Neighboring  Iowa's  experienee  was  even  nore  tortuous  in  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  it  is  a  very  two-party  state  with  a  long 
tradition  of  rural  Republieanisn,  the  liberal  wing  of  its 
Denocratic  Party  has  beeene  highly  radicalised  due  in  part  to  the 
role  Iowa's  election-ynnr  enneams  have  grown  to  play  in 
presidential  polities  sinee  1972*  In  1986,  the  Iowa  Arny  Guard 
was  tasked  to  deploy  one  eo^HOiy  of  its  224th  Medical  Battalion 
(hoadqnat^toired  in  lose  City,  hone  of  the  Uhlveraity  of  Iowa)  to 
MoMdstaS  in  sepport  of  the  rosd-^uilding  pro:)ect  of  that  year 
pine  ‘to  Ittonosr  Mho  i^owing  (now  fully  nnturod)  itea  of 
eoadnstinir  nsdieal  ynndingsn  nod  tminiiig  «terois«i  (midrbtb)  in 
lawrtt' “wwiitey^e  inosnnsi  snenl  ^llnfse.  Little  did  National  Guard 


ftwr*«u  tbz  ttKzzZozm  ot  poiitictJ,  controversy 

tlHKlt  ■  IIWli-A;  i . 

:f|M»  pro^^  prWMtad,  who  is  s 

ltepid»24i^«A>'.  sMl^pritiss  In  both 

houMPi  of  tlio  lonisMtiMro.;  Thjsy  n  ros^y  bu^Xhorh  in  the 
stats' s  Issding  nswspspsv.^  1^  psf  |i0|4iss  Ksgistsr.  Ths  Rsgistsr, 
which  has  on,  ssvsrsl  ocepsiqn^  #|i|Ogmiitsd  big  cuts  in  ths  lows 
Nstionsl  gttsr4*«>psrso{qi|isl  strf^bP^  and  nunbsr  of  units,  covsrsd 
ths  snaotmoonsnt  .  j^Inaning,  dsiployapnt,  sxscution  and 
rsdsployasnt  of  ths  nsdlonl  cMqpnny  fron  Iowa  City  liks  florid  War 
Zl-‘l/2.  hm  ths  battalion  copnandsr,  hisutsnant  Colonel  Ksnnsth 
Andrsason,  ones  noted  to  ns  (author  hsvsridgs  and  Andrsason 
ssrwsd  togsthsr  as  captains  in  Iowa's  234th  Signal  Battalion  in 
tlM  sarly  1970s),  ''sons  drill  wssksnds  I  think  I  had  nors  news 
asdla  in  ths  amory  parking  lot  than  I  had  Guardsnsn  coning  to 
drill, • ' 

Ths  sxpsrisnoss  of  ths  17Sth  Tactical  Airlift  Group  in 
Baltinors  a  fsw  ysars  latsr  wsrsn't  such  different,  although 
Maryland  has  Osnocratie  gowsrnor,  Willian  Donald  Schaefer.  As  has 
been  true  sines  at  least  1970  and  noted  in  detail  in  Chapter  2, 
Air  Guard  €**’130  units  haws  been  supporting  U.S.  Southern  Connand 
and  snbassy  resupply  in  Latin  Aneriea  for  two  decades.  Ths  Air 
Guard's  nnnsrous  C*-130  unite  haws  been  providing  this  Panana 
Rotatien  nitheut  eentreversy  or  nueh  coanent  for  years.  However, 
MTsn  SMsh  a  routine  nissien  given  the  tines  can  provoke  the 
pmtasteni*  tlMS»  shortly  after  the  deplpynent  of  the  82nd 
hishoms  Ili9>hsien  and  the  7Ah  ^infantry JOivisiM  in  1986,  the 
t7tai  nns  sai>sii|il.sd  bo  provida  the,  usual  four  C-I30s  for  its  two*- 


»«iric  stittt  at  Xir  Perea  tasa,  Panama,  and  Cor  missions 

alaawbara  in  Cantral  as^  South  Amarica.  nia  Saturday  morning 
adlkalN^id  fSiP  dapartapa  f oUiid  huUdrada  of  prohaatars  blocking  tha 
main  gati,  cliiidiitl#"tlii»'faaaaa  ahd  lying  on  tha  flight  lina 
aaakinir  to  hiaek  tfi^  CHkIkla*  dapartura.  Thay  didn't,  although 
adaguata'  aSgaatation  eeeurraS; 

Schaafar  ,  ulib^  attlib«m^^‘ha  ia  a  llbaral  Daaoorat  also  is 
distinctly  pro-ailihaPp ,  uahMaantly  diatamead  himsalf  from  tha 
protast  and  aaid  that  idian  hia  national  Guard  was  achadulad  for 
ovarsaas  training,  ha  supportad  that. 

Nhila  Schaafar,  GoUabnor  tothony  8.  Bari  of  Wisconsin  and 
moat  Southam  Oamoeratic  govamors  aithar  kapt  hands  off  or 
withhold  vary  much  eoamant  about  Cantral  Amarican  daploymants 
(avan  Govarnor  Mario  Cuomo  of  Haw  York,  although  Initially 
aoaawhat  hoatila,  kapt  hia  eounaal  and  is  almost  absent  from  the 
public  record  on  tha  isaua) ,  Govarnor  Michael  Dukakis  found 
himaalf  at  tha  forefront  of  tha  isaua  on  savaral  levels.  For  one, 
by  early  1986,  Governor  Dukakis  was  wall  launched  for  what  became 
his  1988  prasidantisl  race.  Ha  was  vary  actively  campaigning  In 
Iowa  and  Man  Hampshire.  One  of  his  thamas  was  criticism  of 
Frasidant  Raagam's  Cantral  America  policy  and  any  sort  of  aid  to 
tha  contra  rahals. 

Of  eoursa,  CMdag  from  Massachusetts  Democratic  politics, 
Dukakis  at  Ihmm  found  himsalf  ia  tha  mainstraam  of  such  political 
aetivisn.  tm  tka  iay  itata,  Dukakis  is  eonsidarad  somewhat  of  a 
nedsrsta  wfeaii  soaparsd  with  sanaters  liward  N.  Kaanady  and  John 
H«r^  lavk  tlMnHtoaaa  Bpaakar  Thomas  O’Maill  and  kaprasantatlvas 


Thus,  ivhSn'ifas  Mcssschusstts  Nstionsl  Guard’s  65th  Public 
llt%atl%  Os^achaiht' wai  trboa  llitM  ih  isTif  1986  for  daplo3rnant 
'tW  in  l#i8,  Oukafci^  raaetad  <iiuiekly,  saying: 

''nia  raason  for  sanding  than  down  thara  is 
"  to- caii®Wlri1b«»ta  to  thi*  «rk^ng*hasdad  foraign  policy  in 
Cantral  Aaarica. * • tllj 

Dttlcaleis  tharaupaik  a^MMd  his  nma  to  tha  short  list  of 
govantors  annouadiag  thair  rafusal  to  parait  thair  Guard  units  to 
daploy  to  Cantral  Aaariea.  Upon  filing  his  lawsuit  in  federal 
court,  Dukakis  said: 

* 'Reagan  is  datarainad  to  seek  a  military 
rather  than  a  dip^loaatic  Solution  to  our  differences 
with  Nicaragua,  But  I  aa  equally  dat ar mined. ’’ [121 

Hhat  was  eaarging  was  that  Democratic  governors,  but 
aspacially  those  running  for  president  in  1988,  were  attempting 
to  make  Fraaidant  Reagan's  policy  of  opposing  tha  Sandinista 
govamaant  in  Nicaragua  and  his  support  of  tha  contra  rebels  into 
a  partisan  issue  — •  as  it  was,  of  course,  in  Congress  as  wall  — 
but  putting  tha  National  Guard  in  those  states  with  governors  of 
that  political  view  as  tha  pawn.  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  the 
National  Guard  was  baeoning  a  political  issue  in  a  way  that  made 
senior  Guard  loaders  and  Guardsaan  generally  vary  uncomfortable: 

' 'The  Reagan  policy  in  Cantral  America  is 
poisoning  dur  deaSstie  ddlities.  I,  for  one,  am  not 
about  to  authorise  sending  our  National  Guard  to 
ibadirSa  to  ear rt' out  what  X  and  ether  governors 
belifwe  is  a  failed  and  illagal  policy. ' ' [13] 

A  esarr  daw  ethar  goserhurs,  that  is.  After  General  walker's 
pf^baattatien  th  the  Witisimal  Goeemors  Asaoeiatlon  in  Pabruary 


198$  «ad  m  pr*a«xvt*cipn  to  tbe  sapc  group  tho  next  ymmr 

1^  bia  fuofffiior.  iB#iM8ral  TMqplb,  var?.  llttla  waa  hoard  from  any 
90vari^>r  a»^pt  Ci^r  tha  adx.  lfon*^t|i«laaa,  in  tha  auparhaatad 
political  ataoaphara  in  Iowa  in  tha  apring  of  1988,  whara  tha 

....  j  -i  f'  '  t'  . 

eaucuaaa  paha  %  Caw, and  braafc  aany  praaidaatial  candidaciaa, 
Oukakia  airad  a  aariaa  of  talaviaion  apota  daerying  Praaidant 
kaagm '  a  Cantral  hparica  pcd^ciaa  and  auggaating  that  tha 
National  Guard 'a  rola  in  Honduraa  waa  not  training «  but  rathar 
aupport  of  tha  contraa.  "1  baliava  thaaa  National  Guard  people 
are  not  down  there  learning  to  build  roada,'*  ha  aaid.  [14]  Like 
Bari 'a  coaaiant  about  hia  infantry  brigade  (aaa  below),  Dukakia' 
viawa  had  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  tha  Maaaachuaetta  National 
Guard  at  hone  or  with  training,  par  aa.  It  had  much  to  do  with 
Cantral  Anarica. 


' ' I  would  not  object  to  aanding  atata 
raaarvaa  (aic)  to  other  parta  of  tha  world.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  than  going  to  another  theater.  . 
.The  Baagwak  Adninintration  ia  uaing  tha  National  Guard 
training  in  Cantral  Anarica  aa  a  part  of  tha  ill- 
advinad  and  illegal  ntratagy  to  overthrow  tha 
Nicaraguan  govamnant  at  a  tine  whan  our  naighbora  in 
Central  Anarica  are  working  hard  to  bring  Nicaragua  to 
tha  bargaining  table  and  put  an  and  to  tha  war 
there.”  CIS] 


Tha  only  ereaa'-hordar  ineidanta  involving  national  forcaa 
ware  two  by  tha  Sandlniata  arny  in  1987  and  1989.  Bxcapt,  of 
ceuraar  tha  contraa  antaring  thair  own  country  fron  Honduraa  and 
Goata  Bica.  With n Caw  Miaaptioaa,  tha  contraa  ware  Nicaraguan 
citlaana  who  had  taken  up  ama  for  a  variety  of  raaaona  agalnat 
the  1979  ravaltttian  ip  thair  country.  Zn  any  event,  tha  only  rola 
the  Wadiannil  Onaril^  in>  thn.  ,Pni<^  ftataa  aver  pla^rad  in  Honduraa 


A  ^  ^wCIb  **AS?  S«Xw{Sfrv*^«A 

,.pr»in4,»^.  in,  tbp  gbolf  cM  Gap  in  1986.  was  wall 

away  ffpp  Micaj^ffp^'p  l^r^  Of  copras,  ons  would  not  know  that 
if  tail|eing  tp  a  li^|^faeh|ifstts  Until  ths  evs  of  ths 

1990  slsctions,  they  dsscriba4  political  ralliss  for  Prssidsnt 
Violstta  Chawarro  as  "contra  ralliss.'* 

«  *  * 

That  Dsaocratic  gowsrnors  in  ths  1980s  fslt  sons  political 
prssaurs  to  oppbiis  Guard  di^lotynshts  is  a  fact,  howsvsr. 
Wisconsin's  Govsrym/  Bari,  dsfsatsd  in  ths  1986  slsction  on  othsr 
grounds /  notsd  that  ' ' X  gusss  no  ons  opposss  dsployasnts  to 
Osrnany''  whan  coattahting  on  ths  iapsnding  dsploynsnt  of  ths  32nd 
Infantry  Brigada  of  Wisconsin  to  Bxstcisa  RBPORGBR  *86  in  ths 
Padaral  Rapublic  of  Gainaany.  Bari  want  on  to  nots,  howsvsr,  that 
whan  a  Wisconsin  snginaar  coapany  had  boon  ssnt  to  Panaaa  a  ysar 
sarliar,  ha  had  racaiyad  soaa  protasts  froa  his  ultra-libsral 
supportars  suggasting  ha  withhold  any  Cantral  Aaarica  deployments 
to  rsgistar  a  protast  against  Prasidant  Raagan.  Bari  added  that 
Major  General  Rayaond  A.  Matara,  adjutant  ganaral  of  Wisconsin 
froa  1979’-90,  had  fully  briafad  hia  on  all  such  dsployasnts, 
explained  tha  rationala,  and  that  ha  (Bari)  would  continue  to 
support  thra.  Lika  Tawas  Oowamor  Miita,  Bari  believed  ths 
traiftijaa  yalua/at  tM*  daployaants  far  outweighed  ths  highly 
^i^Uiitay^  I^X^tiaal  fain  that  could  ba  real  i  sad  froa  one 
^artMlb  pbp  mi  tha  national  political  stags.  But,  Bari 
.GffjltiioilWdi  Lil^|i,l  Ijpiyrfratic  politicians  had  to  ba  cognisant  of 
tha  politieal  ninafialds  tha  whole  suparhaatad  COntral  Aaarica 


situation  brought  to  tha  political  dialogua  bacause  it  was  thosa 
salfsaaa  ultralib4'rai  political  oi^ratii^as  in  tha  statas  who  had 
boon  at  tha  forifront  of  tha  anti-Vialnan  protasts  15-20  yaars 
aarliar  that  had  brought  so  SMmy  Danoerats  to  political  powar  in 
tha  1970s,  Including  lari. [16] 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  3 


[1]  Sinca  tha  Pirat  Huatar  of  tha  National  Guard  in  1636, 
ona  of  tha  abiding  problatta  was  lack  of  unifomity  in  individual 
waapona*  During  its  first  139  yaars,  this  was  not  of  critical 
inportanca  bacausa  nilitia  units  wars  strictly  local.  George 
Washington,  in  attaapting  to  reconcile  tha  various  militia  units 
that  joined  him  for  tha  Revolution,  had  to  face  this  problem.  The 
Civil  War  solved  it  in  a  way  again,  but  tha  evolution  of  firearms 
during  tha  l9th  Century  always  craatad  tha  problem  of  some 
militiaman  having  tha  latest  in  riflary  but  soma  having  ancient 
models,  the  attempt  to  bring  tha  National  Guard  more  completely 
into  tha  military  establishment,  begun  in  1878  and  finally 
accompllshad  for  tha  purpose  of  weaponry  in  1908,  was  a 
continuing  theme  of  these  yaars. 

C2]  Lika  Nalah,  Rackord  was  mobilized  onto  active  duty  in 
1940-41,  ha  as  commander  of  tha  29th  Infantry  Division.  Many 
Guard  division  commanders  ware  relieved  for  ona  reason  or  another 
during  tha  war,  as  was  Rackord.  Unlike  most  of  tha  others, 
however,  Rackord  was  immediately  assigned  a  highly  visible  and 
vary  prestigious  position  as  provost  marshal  of  tha  European 
theater,  a  member  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  primary  staff. 

(3]  Colonel  Crist  died  in  September  1989. 

[4]  Letter  to  thm  author,  January  22,  1987. 

C5]  Although  it  is  widely  believed  generally  that  the  M-lAl 
is  the  tank  currently  in  production  in  Warren,  Michigan  and  Long 
Boaeh,  Cp^Somia,  the  Army  continues  to  modify  the  N-60  and  M- 
SOAl  tank  tlaat  to  tha  ll-d0A3  cohfiguration.  The  M-60A3  contains 
many  of  the  modamised  features  of  the  M-1  including  the 
stabilised  ehaaois,  laser  ran^  finder,  tank  thermal  sight  and 
cpawiutairiEad  fire  control  eya^am.  The  major  dlfferance  is  the 
ground  spaed. 

(d]  Koppilla,  darald.  United  Press  international,  St.  Paul, 

•sphanher  ad,  Itid. 


[7]  lnt«rvl««  with  QEH  John  A.  Wiekhaa  Jr.,  chiaf  of  ataff 
of  tha  Amy  19t3>87,  in  hia  offica  at  tha  Araad  Forcas 
Coaaimicatioits  and  llactreniea  Association . .  of  which  ha  is 
prasidaat.  May  17,  1989.  It  aiaht  ba  notad  that  Ganaral  Vassay 
anlistad  in  laadquartars  and  Haadquartars  Battary,  59th  Fiald 
Artillary,  Minaasota  National  Guard,  in  1939.  Ha  sarvad  with  that 
unit,  a  part  of  tba  34th  Zafantry  Division,  aftar  it  was 
Bobilisad  in  1941  threuGhout  World  War  II,  aarninq  a  battlafield 
coaaission  on  tha  Ansio  baachhaad  in  1944  aftar  having  attainad 
tha  rank  of  first  sargaant.  By  1982  whan  ha  had  achiavad  43  yaars 
of  military  aarvica  (ha  anlistad  whan  ha  was  16) ,  Ganaral  Vassay 
baliavad  hia  caraar  was  coa^lata;  ha  was  vice  chief  of  staff  of 
tha  Army  and  had  bean  a  full  ganaral  for  five  yaars.  Ha  racaivad 
a  call  to  tha  White  House  for  an  interview  with  President  Reagan, 
which  ha  baliavad  to  be  a  ratiramant  courtesy  Beating.  Tha 
president  told  his  ha  intended  to  noainata  him  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  highest  military  position  in  the 
Free  World.  General  Vassay  said  ha  need  an  hour  to  talk  to  his 
wife.  Avis,  who  already  was  working  on  thair  move  back  to  Crow 
Wing  County,  Minnesota,  where  they  had  purchased  a  retirement 
home.  Whan  ha  reached  their  quarters  at  Fort  McNair  and  General 
Vessey  reported  these  davelopsment ,  Mrs .  Vessey  said ,  ' ' John .  God 
is  punishing  you  for  lying  about  your  age  and  enlisting  in  the 
Minnesota  National  Guard.'*  President  Reagan's  choice  was  highly 
unexpected  in  Washington  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
president  explained  ha  wanted  a  ''mud  soldier*'  (Vessey  was  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  Korea  and  several  tours  in  Vietnam,  the 
last  as  commander  of  4th  Infantry  Division  artillery.  It  always 
was  interesting  aftar  Ganaral  Vessey  became  chairman  that  he 
usually  wore  tha  34th  Division  patch  as  his  combat  patch  on  his 
right  shoulder. 

[8]  United  Press  International,  Columbus,  March  21,  1988. 


[9]  Knowles,  Carol,  United  Press  International,  Springfield, 
July  9,  1987. 

[10]  Ibid. 

[11]  Boston  Globa,  March  16,  1986,  p.  45. 

[12]  Boston  Globa,  April  16,  1986,  p.  15. 

[13]  Boston  Globa,  June  12,  1986,  p.  23. 

[14]  Boston  Globa,  January  26,  1988,  p.  18. 

[19]  Ibid. 

[16]  Conversation  with  author  Beveridge 
February  27,  X986. 


in  Washington ,  D . c . , 


V  -  The  Mont9oaery  Aaendaent 


The  threat  posed  by  the  tfilson-Granun  amendment  coupled  with 
the  emerging  perception  among  Guard  leaders  that  force  structure 
could  begin  to  vanish  —  and  certainly  unit  activations  and 
conversions  to  new  equipment  would  halt  —  prompted  intense 
discussions  about  what  to  do.  Notwithstanding  General  Walker's 
assurances  that  he  had  the  authority  to  discipline  the  system,  it 
was  concluded  that  legislation  was  the  answer.  This  was 
particularly  so  because  National  Guard  Bureau  leaders  as  well  as 
the  NGAUS  leadership  were  confident  of  their  ability  to  persuade 
Congress  to  adopt  the  modest  ''fix'*  deemed  required  to  deflect 
the  governor's  ability  to  utilize  Central  American  deployments 
for  political  purposes  while  retaining  the  broader  gubernatorial 
com.mand  of  the  Guard  in  peacetime. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  simple  solution  of  just  repealing 
sections  b  and  d  of  section  672  was  rejected.  Not  only  would  that 
have  been  a  direct  slap  at  the  governors  by  emasculation  of  a 
very  noticeable  element  of  their  authority,  but  it  also  would 
have  obviated  the  one  really  valid  point  of  the  1952  intent,  and 
that  was  to  assure  a  governor  of  the  availability  of  his  National 
Guard  when  he  needed  it  for  state  purposes.  No  voice  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  ever  was  heard  to  suggest  that  a  training 


deployment  to  Central  American  or  anywhere  else  would  take 
precedence  over  a  governor's  requirement  for  his  Guardsmen  for 
missions  like  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  or  Hurricane  Hugo  or 
even  much  lesser  missions  deemed  important  by  a  governor  for 
state  purposes. 

Thus,  the  genesis  of  Section  672(f).  The  simplicity  of  its 
approach  was  that  it  maintained  all  the  previous  authorities,  but 
only  stated  that  no  governor  could  withhold  a  unit  from 
deployment  on  account  of  ''location,  purpose,  type  or  schedule'' 
of  such  deployment.’* 

Representative  G.V.  ''Sonny'*  Montgomery  (D-Mississippi) 
introduced  the  amendment  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Montgomery,  of  course,  is  a  retired  Mississippi  National  Guard 
brigadier  general  and  is  known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  the  principal 
advocate  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  This  is  so  much  so  that  many 
members  of  Congress  defer  to  his  judgment  on  Guard  matters.  The 
late-summer  1986  crisis-abuilding  came  somewhat  late  in  that 
year's  legislative  cycle.  The  Defense  authorization  bill  already 
had  been  forwarded  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  was 
.awaiting  debate  in  the  full  House.  So  the  Montgomery  Amendment 
came  as  a  floor  amendment.  It  was  debated  in  the  late  afternoon 
of  August  14,  1986  and  passed  261-159.  Leading  the  opposition 
during  about  30  minutes  of  debate  was  Representative  Patricia 
Schroeder  (D-Colorado) ,  who  expressed  many  of  the  liberal 
Democratic  complaints  about  Guard  training  in  Central  America  and 
objections  to  President  Reagan's  policies  there. 

The  amendment  was  not  contained  in  the  Senate's  Defense 
authorization  bill,  but  it  was  incorporated  in  the  authorization 


.-A. 


bill  that  amargad  frbin  Sanata^Housa  Confarence  Connittaa  and  was 
part  df  tha  huthorixatidh  Act  signad  into  law  by  Prasidant  Raagan 
in  SaptanbaX  1986. 

EnactBant  of  tha  Montgomary  Aaiandnant  had  tha  gratifying 
effect  of  quieting  alnost  instantly  all  the  anti-Guard  noise  at 
the  Pentagon.  Senior  service  leaders  said  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  outcozne,  the  language  and  their  perception  that  it  would 
do  the  job.  General  Wickham  agreed,  saying  that  any  serious 
efforts  to  withhold  equipment  deliveries  or  ''pull  the  rug  out 
from  under'*  Guard  force  structure  were  deflected  with 
Congressman  Montgomery's  efforts.  General  Wickham  clearly 
displays  great  faith  in  the  Mississippian,  saying  he  is  ''the 
stalwart  for  those  of  us  in  uniform, ' '  adding: 


' 'At  the  time,  we  were  generally  of  the 
belief  that  it  did  solve  the  problem.  I  believe  that 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense  there  was  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  this  basically  put  the  problem  behind 
us.  "  [11 

Montgomery  added: 

''It's  worked  perfectly.  Nobody's  tried  to 
get  around  it.  They've  challenged  it  in  court,  but  as 
far  as  interpretation  about  whether  we  can  do  this  or 
that,  from  the  government  we've  had  no  problems 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  I  think  most  governors  were  glad 
to  see  it.  It  takes  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  they  can 
say,  ’they've  taken  it  out  of  my  hands.  I  can't  stop 
them  from  going  to  Central  America.  If  I  have  an 
emergency  here ,  I  can  keep  them  back  home .  But  I  don ' t 
have  an  emergency.'  I  think  generally  the  governors 
think  it's  okay. ' ' [2] 


Asked  the  services'  reaction,  Montgomery  added: 


''They  were  very  fair  about  it.  .  .  (but) 
they  were  conoerned  about  it.  .  .  niey  felt  that  if 


%h9y  couldn’t  u««.  c^«9«  Gunrdsman  whore  they  were 
needed  in  Central  America,  the  whole  force  structure 
was  id;  troul»le  4$  percent  of  the  combat  units  and  35 
percent  of  the  missions.  .  .  I  knew  the  threat  was 
there.  They  wouldn't  have  had  any  choice.  Ultimately, 
they  would  have  had  to  change  the  force  structure, 
these  National  Guard  units  over  to  the  IV. S.  Army) 
Reserve  or  to  the  active  forces. ''TJJ 


*  * 


* 


The  NGAUS*  leaders  always  believed  it  was  likely  that  at 
least  one  of  the  handful  of  anti-Central  America  governors  would 
go  to  court.  They  were  not  disappointed.  On  January  22,  1987, 
Governor  Rudy  Perpich  of  Minnesota  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  of  St.  Paul  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Montgomery  Amendment,  asserting  it  violates  the  Militia  Clause  of 
the  Constitution.  This  was  followed  by  the  suit  filed  by  Governor 
Michael  Dukakis  of  Massachusetts  on  May  22,  1987,  also 
challenging  the  Montgomery  Amendment. 

Perpich  had  two  units  scheduled  to  deploy  to  Central 
America:  the  133rd  Tactical  Airlift  Wing,  a  C-130  unit.  It  was 
scheduled  routinely  for  its  VOLANT  OAK  rotation  to  Howard  Air 
Force  Base,  Panama,  and  support  of  U.S.  embassies  throughout 
Latin  America,  including  Nicaragua.  Also  scheduled  from  Minnesota 
was  its  113th  Public  Affairs  Detachment.  Since  early  in  the 
1980s,  the  National  Guard  Bureau  has  made  extensive  use  of  Public 
Affairs  Detachments  from  the  several  states  in  support  of 
SOUTBCON. ' '  [4] 


Prom  Massachusetts,  the  deployment  schedule  was  not  a  unit 
from  that  states  venerable  2fth  ''YANXBB''  Infantry  Division,  but 


lt»  63c;lr  Public  Affairs  >Oet«cha«nc,  co  which  Dukakis  objected  at 
^tips^  iisl^b  of  ths  IfSft  wssldwttisl  canvalgn.  And  wall  he  should. 
Members  of  the  65th  PAD  sent  back  numerous  articles  and  broadcast 
cli^s  «3^olling  the  value  of  the  training  thep  observed  in  South 
America  and  Kondmras  at  the  height  of  the  1P8S  northern  Honduras 
roadbuilding  exercise  that  eventually  linked  Tegucigalpa  with  the 
Caribbean  coast  for  -the  first  time  in  history.  The  Massachusetts 
PAD  even  received  a  glowing  article  from  the  Boston  Globe,  a 
liberal  newspaper  that  strongly  favored  Dukakis'  presidential 
campaign  and  gubernatorial  record. 


*  *  « 

The  existence  of  the  Montgomery  Amendment  into  the  future 
was  not  without  one  severe  btunp,  however.  This  was  Senator  J. 
James  Exon's  (D^Nebraska)  attempt  in  1987  to,  in  effect,  repeal 
it.  Exon  is  not  an  opponent  of  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America,  at 
least  in  the  aggregate.  However,  he  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  Defense  authorization  bill  in  1987  that  would  have  added 
language  reinstating  state  governors'  authority  to  withhold 
National  Guard  deployments  overseas  to  which  they  objected  unless 
the  president  certified  that  national  defense  required  such 
deployments . 

Guard  leaders  quickly  ascertained  that  the  effect  of  such 
language  would  obviate  the  advantages  of  the  Montgomery  Amendment 
—  without  specifically  repealing  it.  Rather,  the  practical 
political  effect  would  be  to  put  the  president  in  the  position  of 
making  his  own  political  statement  about  the  requirement  for 
maticaal  dafsmse  in  plaeee  like  Honduras  where  foreign  policy 


:conBid«r«ciona  and  —  in  tb«  case  o£  Cantral  Aiaerica  —  Latin 
jywKricrafi  '  'g£injiK»' '  aansitivltlas  —  would  navar  panait  such  a 
daclaration. 

It  aoans  fml'r  to  aajr  that  Bxon  didn '  t  intand  hio:  amendment 
as  nedativa  to  Central  American  daplosments  par  sa.  Rather,  he 
has  hartorad,  historically,  a  firm  belief  in  any  governor's  right 
to  command  his  own  National  Guard  as  he  sees  fit.  He  believes  it 
should  require  more  than  soma  Pentagon  staff  officer's  whim  to 
overturn  that  prerogative.  This  is  not  a  new  view  for  Exon. 

Exon  is  a  former  governor  of  Nebraska  and  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1974  from  that  office.  When  governor,  he  took  his 
command  of  the  Nebraska  National  Guard  seriously.  In  the  summer 
of  1973,  at  the  height  of  the  oil  shock  of  that  year.  Exon 
canceled  the  67th  Infantry  Brigade's  scheduled  annual  training  at 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado.  He  directed  that  the  AT  period  be 
conducted  at  home  station  for  all  units  in  order  to  save  the  fuel 
the  Guard  units  would  require  to  convoy  to  Fort  Carson  and  back 
from  Nebraska.  ''If  my  Nebraska  farmers  don't  have  enough  fuel  to 
dry  their  corn,  then  the  Nebraska  National  Guard  doesn’t  have 
enough  fuel  to  drive  to  Fort  Carson. ’ *  What  connection  the 
availability  of  fuel  for  drying  corn,  mainly  propane,  had  with 
the  diesel  fuel  the  Nebraska  Guard  would  need  for  its  AT  period, 
both  for  convoy  vehicles  and  its  mechanized  and  armored 
battalions,  was  never  fully  explained. 

Guard  commanders  know  such  an  order  is  devastating  to 
crapany-  and  battalion-sized  units.  The  types  of  collective 
training  that  norMlly  are  scheduled  for  AT  cannot  be  conducted 
at  home  station.  Tank  rangas,  artillary  ranges  and  maneuver  areas 


are  not  available  even  in  local  training  areas,  certainly  not  in 
Nebraski.  'bfileh  hab  bb  Substantial  Arny  posts.  Some  units  were 
nearly  bastt%yW  in  ^arms  of  personnel  and  morale  at  a  time  when 
the  draift  had  ended,  tbmmanders  were  under  intense  pressure  to 
retain  <lfep^artind  duardsmen  and  when  recruiting  was  moribund  due 
to  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  Var,  the  lack  of  any  recruiting  and 
retention  Incentives  (eventually  enacted  in  1979)  and  any  other 
incentive  to  be  a  Guardsmen.  Strength  plummeted,  but  even  more  so 
in  units  abused  with  ineffective,  dismal  and  worthless  training. 
It  often  is  said  that  Guardsmen  and  soldiers  generally  will 
thrive  on  tough,  challenging  and  meaningful  training.  They  will 
leave  in  droves  when  they  are  ill~used  and  bored.  So  it  was  with 
the  canceled  Nebraska  Army  National  Guard  AT  of  1973. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
at  the  time.  Major  General  Francis  S.  Greenlief,  was  a  Nebraska 
Guardsman  himself,  having  enlisted  in  Company  K,  134th  Infantry 
in  1940.  It  fell  to  him  to  try  to  discipline  Governor  Exon,  an 
old  University  of  Nebraska  friend.  He  tried. 

He  suggested,  as  did  General  Temple  15  years  later,  that  he 
would  simply  remove  units  from  Nebraska  if  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Nebraska  Army  National  Guard  was  unwilling  to  permit  their 
training  according  to  the  discipline  established  by  Congress. 

This  discipline,  as  defined  by  General  Greenlief  and  hundreds  of 
Guard  leaders  since  then,  is  a  training  schedule  that  will  best 
prepare  a  unit  for  combat  in  the  area  of  the  world  where  it  is 
scheduled  to  deploy.  This  was  a  bit  less  specific  in  1973  than  it 
is  today  under  the  CAPSTONE  program  where  all  units  know  their 
wartime  higher  headquarters  and  receive  training  guidance  from 


ic. 

Unfortunately  for  General  Or oanllaf.bowfvar,  the  Department 
of  the  Xraty  establlstoexit  qu4>ekly  folde4  when  proseured  by 
Governor  Exon.  Secretfry  of  the  Arny  Robert  Froelke  ordered  the 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Army,  the  late  General  Creighton  Abrams  >- 
Greenlief's  bosf  —  to  back  ott[5J. 

Senator  Exon's  commenta  about  his  amendment  in  the  Senate 
directly  reflected  these  views.  One  cannot  understand  the 
controversy  of  1988  over  the  Exon  Amendment  without  knowing  the 
basis  for  it  grew  out  of  the  1973  oil  shock  and  the  non-AT 
performed  by  the  67th  Infantry  Brigade  that  year.  Fortunately  for 
the  Guard,  the  Exon  Amendment  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  66-29  on 
September  17,  1987. 

This  was  the  last  political  challenge  to  the  Montgomery 
Amendment.  The  politics  of  the  issue,  except  for  the  Ohio  case, 
have  been  quiet  since  then.  However,  given  the  election  of 
Maine’s  former  Governor  Brennan  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1988  and  his  assignment  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Montgomery  had  this  interesting  conclusionary  comment: 


' 'When  Governor  Brennan  came  down  to 
Congress,  I  was  concerned  that  he  might  offer  an 
amendment  to  repeal  the  Montgomery  Amendment.  He's  on 
Armed  Services.  But  he  hasn't,  and  I  don't  think  that's 
a  burning  issue  with  him  at  this  time.  I  think  he  would 
give  political  reasons  (for  his  original  decision) .  He 
didn't  like  the  policy  in  Central  America. '' TSy 
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[1]  Wickhem,  ibid 


[2J  Interview  with  Rwpreswntativw  G.V.  'Sonny'*  Montgomery 
in  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  December  19,  1989. 

[3]  Ibid. 

[4]  K  Public  Affairs  Detachment  is  composed  of  13 
individuals,  cosnanded  by  a  major.  It  is  capable  of  providing 
press  and  broadcast  support  for  the  commander  to  which  it  is 
assigned.  Frequently,  such  units  are  staffed  with  civilian  media 
professionals  with  extensive  experience  and  expertise,  to  include 
talavision  anchors,  newspaper  photographers  and  reporters  and 
public  relations  specialists.  There  are  52  PADs  in  the  Army 
National  Guard;  19  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  none  in  the  active 
Army. 


[5]  Conversation  between  Author  Beveridge  and  Major  General 
Francis  S.  Greenlief  (ret.),  who  later  was  executive  vice 
president  of  the  NGAUS  from  1974-84. 


[6]  Montgomery,  ibid. 
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The  attitude  of  the  handful  of  governors  was  not  lost  on 
leaders  at  the  Departnent  of  Defense.  As  General  Temple  noted  in 
El  Torro,  the  governors  had  provided  a  buffer  against  some  of  the 
wishes  of  the  uniformed  leadership  by  permitting  Guardsmen  to 
play  the  ' 'political  card. ‘ ‘ 

Guardsmen  tend  to  suffer  no  penalty  for  playing  the 
political  card  because,  as  citizens  of  local  communities,  they 
are  unrestrained  by  tho  Hatch  Act  or  most  other  disincentives  to 
political  activity.  They  can  run  for  end  hold  civil  office.  They 
can  be  active  if  they  care  to  be  in  local,  state  and  national 
political  campaigns.  They  can  serve  in  a  national  administi-ation . 
Many  serve  in  state  legislatures. 

Men  educated  at  military  academies  and  who  have  spent  much 
of  their  lives  in  the  military  cocoon  too  often  have  little 
appreciation  of  this  process.  When  they  are  stationed  at  the 
Pentagon,  they  tend  to  view  the  Congress  as  a  hostile  force  that 
is  questioning  the  competence  of  the  military.  James  E.  Webb  Jr., 
the  first  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  reserve  affairs,  was 
not  much  different  than  this.  Although  a  civilian  mustered  out  of 
the  Narine  Corps  due  to  Vietnan  wounde,  his  main  claim  to  fame 
was  his  novels  shout  his  Vietnam  experiences  (''Fields  of  Fire'*) 
aeM  his  articles  epfMKeing  women  in  combat.  Webb  tended  to  join 


tne  re<3ular  four-scar  niilicary  leadership  in  applying  a  regular 
measuring  stick  co  the  Guard  and  Reserve  and,  particularly,  the 
Navy  Department's  historic  disdain  of  its  reserves. 

Thus,  it  came  as  no  surprise  in  the  wake  of  Brennan  &  Co.'s 
first  statements  aborut  OCOlfUS  deployments  that  Webb  opted  for  a 
federal  solution  under  the  Army  Clause  of  the  Constitution  rather 
than  permitting  the  system  to  work  as  it  has  for  210  years. 

To  Webb's  credit,  it  must  be  noted  that  a  substantial 
element  of  his  initial  concerns  was  well-founded  and  not  merely 
an  exercise  in  wresting  command  of  the  National  Guard  from  the 
governors  and  the  adjutants  general.  These  concerns  were  based  on 
what  he  was  hearing  at  the  three-  and  four-star  and  the 
secretariat  levels  of  the  Pentagon  and  his  genuine  and 
universally  shared  worry  about  the  availability  of  the  Guard  for 
the  deterrence  missions  military  leaders  like  Gorman  and  others 
had  in  mind.  For  example.  Air  Guard  aircraft  were  regularly  used 
in  other  than  purely  training  missions  worldwide.  Among  these 
were  aerial  refueling:  Air  Guard  KC-135s  participated  in  the 
bombing  raid  on  Libya,  for  example,  principally  because  two  of 
those  aircraft  were  physically  present  in  England,  and  when  the 
planning  cell  asked  if  they  were  available,  the  on-site  commander 
said,  'sure.''  Air  Guard  C-130s  can  be  found  many,  many  places 
in  the  world.  Now  that  the  Air  Guard  has  C-5A  and  C-141  units, 
those  cargo  aircraft  are  flying  worldwide  routinely  and  can  find 
theaselvaa  in  situations  where  pure  training  is  not  on  the 
agenda.  New  York  Air  National  Guard  C-5  aircraft  participated  in 
tha  recent  invasion  of  Panama,  for  example,  as  did  the  Missouri 
and  Ninneaota  military  police  coa^anies  that  found  themselves  on 
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the  ground  in  Penatia  City  that  December  morning,  (ij 

Typical  of  the  reaction  of  senior  active  Army  officers  to 
the  specter  of  Guard  nonavailablility  occurred  at  Fourth  U.S. 

Army  and  Fifth  U.S.  Army.  Each  COIIUSA  (First,  Second,  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth [2])  is  commanded  by  an  active  Army  lieutenant 
general.  The  CONUSA's  mission  is  to  command  all  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
(USAR)  troops  and  units  in  its  geographic  area  and  to  supervise 
and  evaluate  the  Army  National  Guard  training  of  the  states  in 
its  area.  However,  command  and  control  of  the  Guard  in  those 
states  remains,  in  peacetime,  with  the  governor  through  his  or 
her  adjutant  general. 

Historically,  CONUSA  commanders  have  reacted  variously  to 
this  arrangement,  which  contains  all  the  tensions  build  into  the 
dual  state-federal  system  of  the  militia  and  the  National  Guard. 
Many  have  worked  very  cooperatively  and  warmly  with  the  Guard 
commanders  in  their  states.  A  few  have  sought  more  influence  — 
even  issuing  'orders*'  from  time  to  time. 

Reacting  to  the  Ohio  situation,  Lieutenant  General  Frederic 
Brown  of  Fourth  U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  suggested 
that  if  the  Guard  weren't  available  for  these  missions,  the 
active  Army  would  have  to  review  and  reevaluate  where  units  are 
placed,  perhaps  moving  Guard  units'  missions  back  into  the  active 
component.  Such  a  ruling  would  provoke  'a  very  searching  review 
of  our  national  defense  posture,''  Brown  said. 

''X£  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Guard  rests  with  the 
governors,  we  probably  would  have  to  put  more  forces  into 
the  aetive  military.  Ne  would  have  to  look  at  the 
availability  of  all  our  high-priority  units  with  an  aye 
toward  not  hiving  them  in  the  Guard  where  the  governor  could 
veto  their  training  assignments.  He  don't  want  to  be 
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iependent  an  cne  personalities  of  the  various  governors,  who 
could  determine  whether  we  train  today  or  noz.'"  [JJ 

Comments  like  Brown's,  while  grating  on  the  National  Guard 
leadership,  at  least  have  the  value  of  being  clear  and  up-front. 
More  insidious,  perhaps,  is  the  quieter  attitude  of  some  officers 
populating  the  staffs  of  places  like  Fifth  U.S.  Army.  In  1989. 
when  time  came  to  plan  the  1990  and  1991  road-building  project  in 
Central  America,  it  was  Fifth  Army's  turn  to  provide  the  lead 
headquarters  for  the  civil  engineering  advanced  detachments  and 
then,  in  the  year  of  execution,  the  headquarters  for  command  and 
control  of  the  engineer  battalions  doing  the  work.  The  logical 
selection  out  of  Fifth  Army  would  have  been  the  35th  Engineer 
Brigade,  Missouri  Army  National  Guard,  which  had  accomplished  the 
task  with  distinction  in  the  mid-1980s. 

However,  Fifth  Army  leaders  expressed  doubts  about  the 
availability  of  the  Missouri  Guard  in  view  of  the  ongoing 
lawsuits  from  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Montgomery  Amendment  had  been  the  law  of  the  land 
for  nearly  three  years,  that  both  the  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts 
legal  challenges  had  been  rejected  by  U.S.  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals  at  that  point  and  the  fact  that  Celeste  had  capitulated 
to  the  deployment  of  the  16th  Engineer  Brigade  in  view  of  the 
demonstrated  real  threat  of  losing  virtually  all  the  Ohio 
National  Guard  if  he  didn’t  comply. 

Fifth  Army  leaders  instead  chose  to  task  the  420th  Engineer 
Brigade,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  of  Bryan,  Texas,  for  the  mission.  The 
results  of  this  choice,  not  the  subject  of  this  paper. 


denionstrate  the  contrasting  ways  Guardsmen  and  Army  Reservists 
react  to  challenging  Msslons. 

Hot  the  leaat  of  those  concerned  at  an  early  stage  was 
Congressman  Montgomery  himself: 


' 'General  Walker  was  telling  me  six-seven 
months  before  all  this  came  to  a  head  that  they  were 
having  trouble  with  the  governors.  Even  the  governor  of 
Mississippi  was  reluctant  to  let  troops  go  into  Central 
America.  So  I  knew  there  was  a  problem  developing 
there ... 

''They  (Army  and  Air  Force  leaders)  were 
concerned  about  it.  They  kind  of  convinced  me,  did 
convince  me,  that  the  commanders  over  in  the  Defense 
Department,  the  people  who  call  the  shots  over  there, 
their  concern  that  it  did  affect  the  force  structure  of 
the  military.  They  couldn't  send  people  .  .  .  they  felt 
if  they  couldn't  use  these  Guardsmen  where  they  were 
needed  in  Central  America,  the  whole  force  structure 
was  in  trouble.  .  .  They  were  very  fair  about  it.  .  .  I 
think  they  helped  us.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  Defense  (Caspar  W.  Weinberger)  supporting 
the  amendment . ' ' [4} 


Congressman  Montgomery  was  not  wrong  in  his  perception  of 
the  attitudes  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Army.  General  John  A. 
Wickham  Jr.,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  at  the  time  of  Governor 
Brennan's  decision  and  statements,  recalled  it  this  way: 


' 'We  considered  this  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  understanding  that  we  had  been  operating  on  for 
many  years  that  the  <?uard  forces  were  part  of  our  Total 
Army.  When  we  needed  them  to  perform  in  concert  with 
active  forces  and  with  the  USAR  in  fulfillment  of 
federal  missions,  they  needed  to  be  prepared  to  go.  And 
when  the  governors  for  political  reasons  or  whatever 
reasons,  objected  to  that,  it  interfered  with  that 
fundamental  understanding  about  the  availability  of 
Guard  forces.  It  put  it  on  a  political  basis.  The 
uniformed  people  were  really  hard  over  about  the  need 
to  change  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  governors 
and  prevent  this  politicisation  of  the  use  of  the 
Guard.  X  thlnft  the  uniformed  people  in  the  Guard  agreed 
with  this  because  thei*  view  it  as  interference  in  their 
opperthnity  te  adhieve  high  levels  of  readiness  in 
operatiohS  and  training. '*  [5J 


Webb's  concerns  surfaced  as  a  piece  of  legislation  sponsored 
by  Senators  Pete  Wilson  (R-California)  and  Phil  Gramm  (R-Texas) , 
both  considered  friends  of  the  Guard  (the  Republicans  still  had  a 
majority  in  the  U.S,  Senate  in  1986).  Wilson  was  chairman  of  the 
manpower  and  personnel  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  he  called  a  hearing  by  that  subcommittee  in  July 
1986  to  accept  testimony  on  his  amendment.  Numerous  witnesses 
were  heard,  with  Webb  leading  off.  The  thrust  of  much  of  the 
testimony  was  that  the  Militia  Clause  of  the  Constitution  was 
dead,  and  that  the  quicker  the  United  States  put  the  quaint 
notion  of  governors  commanding  their  National  Guards  behind  them, 
the  better  for  the  Republic. 


■'Recently,  valuable  National  Guard  training 
overseas  has  been  used  by  certain  individuals  and 
special-interest  groups  to  affect  larger  debates  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  While  these  efforts  have  been 
focused  on  Central  America,  the  real  issue  illuminated 
by  this  controversy  is  the  obsolescence  of  certain 
statutory  authorities  that  permit  units  and  members  of 
the  National  Guard  to  train  outside  the  United  States 
or  its  territories.  These  statutory  authorities, 
enacted  by  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952  (21  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Total  Force  Policy) ,  require  modification  that  will 
reflect  and  support  the  greater  responsibilities  of 
today's  National  Guard,  and  the  more  intense  and 
realistic  training  now  required  to  ensure  it  is  fully 
ready  to  perform  the  worldwide  missions  it  has  been 
assigned. ''  [6] 


Later  in  the  hearing,  Webb  added: 


' 'Beginning  in  1985  and  particularly  this 
year,  special-interest  groups  and  some  state 
legislatures  discovered  that  the  authority  granted 
state  governors  in  sections  672(b)  and  (d)  rendered 
state  governors  susceptible  to  political  to  political 


pressure  on  controversial  administration  policies. 
Moreover,  such  pressure  could  be  exerted  at  the  local 
level  and,  due  to  media  interest  in  such  controversy, 
given  national  exposure.  Consequently,  the  governors' 
authority  has  become  a  vehicle  to  debate  or  influence 
foreign  policy. ' ' [7] 


Protesting  against  this  assault  on  original  intent  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  to  some  degree  in  vain  that  day,  were 
Lieutenant  General  Emmett  H.  Walker  Jr. .  chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  and  Lieutenant  General  LaVern  E.  Weber  (ret.), 
executive  director  of  the  NGAUS  and  Walker's  predecessor  as  NGB 
chief.  Walker  noted,  among  other  things,  that  he  as  chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  had  numerous  tools  at  his  disposal  to 
compel  cooperation  with  overseas  deployment  schedules.  Further, 
both  he  and  Weber  stated  that  the  reluctance  by  a  handful  of 
governors [8]  to  have  their  units  train  in  Central  America  hardly 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  availability  of  the  Guard  for 
mobilization  and  deployment  in  a  time  of  national  emergency,  as 
several  other  witnesses  had  implied. 

Since  at  least  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  every  Guard 
leader  has  felt  supremely  confident  about  the  availability  of 
Guard  units  for  mobilization  in  time  of  national  emergency. 
However,  Webb  sent  chills  down  the  back  of  any  Defense  planner 
with  this  historical  note: 


''Prior  to  1903  (the  Dick  Act  of  that  year), 
the  National  Guard  was  organized  and  administered 
solely  under  the  militia  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Consequently,  the  National  Guard  was  available  only  for 
limited  duties.  As  one  example,  the  governors  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  refused  the  president's 
call  for  the  militia  when  ^he  British  blockaded  our 
coasts  in  1813,  Invaded  our  territory  and  destroyed  the 
Capitol. ’’ [9] 


The  reverberations  of  this  type  of  thinking,  as  if  the 
statutes  weren't  clear  on  the  president's  and  Congress' 
mobilization  authority,  quickly  affected  the  attitudes  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau's  leadership.  Whereas  General  Walker  told 
the  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  that  he  was  confident  he  had  the 
authority  to  discipline  states  whose  governors  refused  OCONUS 
deployments  (as  subsequently  proved  true  in  the  Ohio  case  [see 
chapter  6] ) ,  he  and  other  Guard  leaders  also  heard  the  unpleasant 
Pentagon  rumblings  of  what  might  otherwise  be  called  a  preemptive 
strike.  This  would  have  been  the  transfer  of  units  from  the  Army 
and  Air  Guard  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  which  are  under 
the  command  of  the  regular  services  in  peacetime.  ''This  started 
a  chain  reaction, ' '  as  General  Walker  put  it  in  an  interview 
several  years  after  the  incident, [10]  adding: 


''It  became  quite  an  issue  in  the  building 
(as  the  Pentagon  often  is  referred-to  by  Defense 
insiders)  because  some  said,  'can  we  depend  on  the 
Guard  to  perform  the  missions  we  assigned  to  them? '  Of 
course,  we  assured  them  we  could  and  would  .  .  . 

' ' It  was  at  that  time  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  to  make  a  presentation  as  strong  as  I  could 
put  it.  .  .  That  presentation  at  least  helped  in 
preventing  a  resolution  by  the  governors  (in  favor  of 
gubernatorial  deployment  vetoes  proposed  by  Governor 
Bill  Clinton  of  Arkansas  and  Madeline  Kunin  of 
Vermont) .  .  . 

'  At  that  time,  we  could  have  looked  at  the 
Guard  to  have  become  again  strictly  a  state  force  and 
not  be  carrying  the  load  of  Defense  it  is  carrying 
today.  He  would  probably  have  sesn  the  modern  equipment 
we  have  begun  to  gat  stopped.  We  would  have  seen  force 
structure  begin  to  leave  the  National  Guard.  It  would 
have  had  real  ramifications  for  us. ' ' [11] 


Asked  if  he  believed  ac  the  ci.T.e  chat  such  a  majcr 
realignment  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  was  a  real  possibility  or 
just  an  idle  threat,  General  Walker  responded: 


''Absolutely,  absolutely!  If  the  Guard  is 
going  to  be  a  full  partner  ...  in  Defense  today, 
we've  got  to  accept  the  missions  that  they  give  us. 
About  that  time,  the  leadership  of  the  Guard  Bureau 
decided  that  if  this  happens,  to  staff  the  process  of 
withdrawing  Guard  materiel.  Guard  structure  from  that 
state,  and  that  state  then  would  be  under  a  new 
mandate:  do  it  or  don't.  We'll  remove  it.''  [12] 


Even  with  the  passage  of  the  Montgomery  Amendment,  this 
threat  persists  within  the  Pentagon.  In  remarks  to  the  NGAUS 
Executive  Council  in  mid-1990.  Brigadier  General  Donald  Shephard, 
deputy  director  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  not  a  player  in  the 
1985-86  episodes,  stated: 


There  are  people  in  the  building  who  are 
waiting  to  say,  'let's  put  it  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.'  There  are  real  vultures  out  there.'’  [13] 


Congressman  Montgomery  also  was  asked  whether  he  believed 
the  Guard  stood  to  lose  force  structure  if  its  units  weren't 
available  for  OCONUS  deployments; 


*'1  knew  the  threat  was  there.  They  wouldn't 
have  had  any  choice.  .  .  Ultimately,  they  would  have 
had  to  change  the  force  structure,  these  National  Guard 
units  over  to  the  Reserves  or  to  the  active 
forces. ' ' [14 J 


Asked  If  the  governors  decision  to  withhold  units  from 


Central  America  training  was  an  abrogation  or  the  Total  Force 
Policy.  General  Hlclchain  said,  ’'That's  the  one-sentence  way  to 
put  it. ' ’ 

At  the  time  of  the  first  political  refusals,  General  Temple 
was  General  Walker's  director  of  the  Army  National  Guard.  In  the 
middle  of  the  controversy.  General  Walker  completed  his  four-year 
tour  as  chief,  and  President  Reagan  appointed  General  Temple  to 
succeed  him  as  chief  and  for  promotion  to  three-star  rank.  If 
anything.  General  Temple  is  even  more  vehement  about  Central 
America  training  and  the  Reagan  Administration's  Central  America 
policies.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Governor  Ronald  Reagan's 
cabinet  in  California  and  served  earlier  as  Mr.  Reagan's  military 
adviser  while  still  a  colonel  in  the  California  National  Guard. 
General  Temple  had  this  to  say  about  his  reaction  to  Governor 
Brennan ' s  announcement : 

■ 'My  first  reaction  was  that  I  was  p -  off 

because  I  perceived  it  as  being  a  purely  political 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  governor,  though  I  guess  I 
began  to  concede  that  although  we  had  some  differences 
philosophically,  he  didn't  known  enough  about  the  issue 
to  be  orderly  with  a  conclusion.  He  sought  to  say 
something  about  the  president  of  the  United  States  who 
had  a  policy  on  Central  America.  And  he  wanted  to 
deeply  embarrass  him. ' '  [15] 


At  the  Senate  hearing,  Webb  also  noted  the  possibility  of  54 
Central  American  —  or  foreign  —  policies  as  being  repugnant  to 
the  administration,  saying: 


*'It  may  foster  54  foreign  policies 
inconsistent  with  that  of  the  United  States  government. 
Indeed,  we  are  here  today  precisely  because  this  has, 
to  a  Issssr  extent,  already  occurred.  I  can  tell  you, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  alternative,  that  trying  to 


scay  in  fronc  of  politically  motivated  groups  in  54 
states  and  territories  can  be  a  futile  9tf ort. ■'  [16] 

Webb  then  added  that  it  could  be  costly  if  many  governors 
demanded  to  visit  their  Guard  units  on  Central  America 
deployments,  citing  the  cost  of  $86,000  when  one  governor 
whistled  an  Air  Force  aircraft  for  a  one-day  trip  to  Honduras 
to  visit  his\troops. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Guard  leaders  criticized  Webb  for 
not  making  the  effort  to  persuade  the  governors  to  go  along  with 
DoD  policies  at  the  time  when  that  might  have  been  fruitful.  Webb 
failed  to  venture  outside  the  Pentagon  on  such  an  effort  at  the 
time  and  never  did  bother  to  meet  with  any  governors  on  such  a 
political  mission.  However,  General  Temple  over  his  four  years  as 
chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  organized  extensive 
gubernatorial  briefings  and  trips  by  state  and  local  political 
leaders  to  Central  America,  averaging  at  least  one  major  trip  a 
quarter  at  one  point.  The  Bureau's  Central  America  briefing  team 
visited  46  of  50  state  governors  with  the  pitch  on  the  importance 
and  value  of  Central  America  training.  Scores  of  state 
legislators  visited  Guardsmen  from  their  states  while  deployed  to 
Panama  and  Honduras.  Almost  without  exception,  these  legislators 
and  governors  came  home  singing  the  praises  of  the  deployments. 

An  example  of  the  enthusiasm  many  state  legislators  returned  with 
was  exemplified  by  State  Representative  James  B.  Moore  of 
Colorado,  who  wrote: 

' *Por  me,  the  trip  was  a  confirmation  that 
the  United  States  provides  a  beneficent  role  in  Central 
Jbeerlee.  In  imr  view,  our  Colorado  Guardsmen  and  women 


receive  excellent  training  while  assisting  Honduran 
citizens  te  help  themselves.  It  was  most  gbvious  that 
we  also  provide  a  stabilization  for  the  area  against 
insurgents  from  Communist  countries. [17] 


Even  Governor  Richard  Celeste  of  Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  his 
legal  protest  against  the  impending  deployment  of  the  16th 
Engineer  Brigade  to  lead  the  Honduras  roadbuilding  project  in 
1989,  visited  the  1987  roadbuilding  project  and  conceded  the 
training  was  valuable. 

General  Temple  added  that  the  crisis  evolved  somewhat 
gradually  because  of  the  way  the  Central  America  engineer 
training  began  in  the  early  1980s.  He  said  that  at  the  beginning, 
he  and  the  Army  directorate  were  selecting  the  sites  of  the 
training  based  on  host-nation  missions  and  then  tasking  the  units 
to  undertake  the  work. 


'I  selected  wherever  the  local  situation, 
where  the  local  environment  was  advantagegus .  Remember 
that  we  began  with  Louisiana  (the  229th  Engineer  Group 
was  the  lead  headquarters  in  1985  in  Panama,  see 
Chapter  2) ,  where  the  entire  unit  could  be  utilized  for 
that  type  of  training.  At  that  time,  there  was 
unemployment  in  the  oil  fields,  and  I  thought  this  was 
perfect.  So  I  called  Buddy  (refers  to  Major  General 
Ansel  M.  ''Buddy*'  Stroud  Jr.,  the  adjutant  general  of 
Louisiana),  and  said,  'Hey,  would  you  do  this?'  And  he 
jumped  at  the  opportunity.  So  that  at  the  beginning,  we 
were  selecting.  .  . 

''Once  it  began  to  be  successful,  as  often 
happens,  the  Army  wanted  to  come  in  and  take  it  over. 
So,  what  you  were  finding  was  that  the  selection  of 
units  began  to  be  more  like  what  we  have  today:  the 
selection  that  is  oriented  on  wartime  tasks.  .  . 

''But  in  those  days,  I  was  making  the 
selection.  So  all  you  had  to  do  (if  a  state  demurred 
from  the  deployment,  even  informally)  was  to  jump 
around  and  find  other  units  to  go. [18] 


Indeed,  It  should  be  noted  parenthetically  here  that  the 


iJacior.al  juard  Buraau  ar.d  tne  D«?arc.r,snc  of  cne  Aray  ;-av-s 
returned  to  this  aiethodalogy  to  some  d«9ree.  Apparently  adopting 
the  rubric  that  ultimate  weapons  are  best  left  undetonated,  and 
with  the  Ohio  case  clearly  in  mind,  the  Bureau  has  identified 
only  six  states  where  there  is  vehement  oppo:sition  to  any  Central 
America  duty.  Those  states  simply. won’t  be  tasked  for  units  in 
the  future.  Those  same  states  are  high  on  current  DoD  lists  for 
unit  deactivations. 

But  in  1986  in  the  politically  charged  atmosphere  in  the 
national  capital  involving  President  Reagan's  Central  America 
policies  and  the  Guard's  embroilment  in  them,  the  issue  was 
steaming  on  the  front  burner,  as  General  Temple  concluded: 


' 'When  it  became  apparent  that  the  governor 
was  exercising  the  authority  that  was  given  to  him  in 
the  1950s  and  was  not  constitutional  authority,  we  all 
began  to  question  whether  it  was  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  force  —  could  it  (the  National  Guard)  survive 
—  the  National  Guard  as  a  viable  part  of  the  Total 
Force  giving  the  governors  that  option  in  the  modern 
National  Guard?  It  might  have  been  fine  in  the  1950s 
when  it  was  passed  and  no  one  ever  perceived  the  events 
that  would  subsequently  follow.  It  just  seemed  to  me 
that  that  was  the  time  to  readdress  the  authority  given 
to  the  governors.  .  . 

''From  my  standpoint,  it  was  one  of 
principle.  That  the  Guard  could  not  survive  and  evolve 
into  what  we  see  today  and  what  we  hope  for  the  future 
with  that  kind  of  unilateral  authority  given  to  the 
governors.  As  much  as  we  want  to  support  the  governors 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Guard  in  relation  to  the  states, 
I  thought  that  was  a  transgression  on  the  American 
people  and  what  they  expect  from  their  National 
Guard. •' [19] 


Webb,  in  his  Senate  appearance,  reflected  on  the  taxpayers' 
expectations  of  the  Guard  in  the  Total  Force,  which  includes  46 
percent  of  the  Army's  combat  units,  10  of  the  Total  Army's  28 


coreeat  divisions,  25  percent  of  the  fignters  in  tne  I-tal  Air 
Forc«  i^id  71  p«rcent  of  the  continental  air  defense: 

' 'This  formidable  force  is  almost  totally 
funded  by  the  federal  government.  Excluding  the  value 
of  equipment  inventory  (all  federal),  the  federal 
goveriunent  annually  provides  90  percent  of  all  National 
Guard  funding.  Since  1981,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Congress  have  invested  $47  billion  (b)  in  manning, 
equipping  and  training  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard. ' * [20] 

This  fact,  of  course,  often  is  violently  in  conflict  with 
the  uninformed  American  public's  perception  of  the  National  Guard 
as  a  purely  state  force.  A  militia,  in  other  words.  That  occurs 
in  large  part  because  the  vast  proportion  of  publicity  about  the 
Guard  stems  from  its  state  mission  in  support  of  civil  authority 
in  time  of  riot,  tumult,  flood  or  storm.  Thus,  the  Guard  in 
California  receives  a  bushel  of  publicity  when  it  assists  civil 
authority  during  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  but  relatively 
little  is  heard  when  a  brigade  of  its  40th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized)  deploys  by  air  and  sea  to  Korea  to  participate  in 
Exercise  TEAM  SPIRIT.  The  South  Carolina  Guard  empties  the 
publicity  ink  bucket  during  Hurricane  Hugo,  but  its  228th  Signal 
Brigade  is  nearly  invisible  in  1985  when  it  goes  lock,  stock  and 
radio  to  Egypt  for  BRIGHT  STAR. 

Although  such  state  missions  as  the  1989  earthquake  and 
hurricane  duty  are  paid  by  the  state,  in  the  quiet  times  when  the 
Guard  is  training  for  its  federal  combat  mission,  all  funding  is 
from  the  federal  government  and  all  equipment  is  federal.  By  law, 
that  equipment  —  such  as  vehlclas  -*•  is  available  for  state 
callups  although  fuel  and  the  like  are  reimbursed  by  the  states. 


Mgs';  ci.-nes  it  is  little  noticed  that  the  Guardsran '  s  unif  orm 
says,  ‘U.S.  Army' ’  or  ‘‘U.S.  Air  Force’*  with  no  specific  state 
distinction  noting  whetheir  the  individual  represents  Delaware. 
Illinois  or  Missouri. 


«r  *  * 

After  the  Senate  subcommittee  hearing,  the  momentum  for  the 
Hilson-Gramm  amendment  flagged,  particularly  because  Gramm 
decided  he  was  far  to  far  out  front  on  the  proposal  given  the 
opposition  to  it  by  the  leadership  of  the  Texas  National  Guard. 
Simultaneously,  the  usual  author  of  National  Guard  legislation. 
Representative  G.V.  ''Sonny'*  Montgomery  (D-Mississippi) ,  a 
retired  Mississippi  Army  National  Guard  brigadier  general,  began 
passing  the  word  he  was  working  on  the  ''fix''  that  would  solve 
the  problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  most,  at  least  those  who 
wished  to  solve  the  problem  and  not  continue  to  make  Guard 
deployments  to  Central  America  either  a  partisan  or  ideological 
issue.  What  we  know  today  as  the  Montgomery  Amendment  emerged 
from  the  discussions  that  began  that  week. 

** 
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Tra  H.S.  SUPRBliB  COimT;  OBXO  mCIDBMT 


The  final  act  of  the  Montgomery  Amendment  drama  came 
suddenly  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  11,  1990.  The  U.S. 
fupreme  Court  handed  down  a  9-to-O  ruling  that  declared  the 
am.endment  constitutional.  It  contained  wording  generally 
beneficial  to  the  Guard  and  making  specific  note  of  the  fact 
that,  in  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Court,  the  Montgomery 
Amendment  was  compatible  both  with  the  Militia  Clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Army  Clause,*  implemented  by  the  Necessary 
and  Proper  Clause. 

The  decisive  slap  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  opinion 
written  by  Associate  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  should  have  ended 
whatever  lingering  controversy  or  doubt  there  ever  was  about  the 
efficacy  or  usefulness  of  the  amendment.  So  far  as  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  concerned,  the  enactment  of  the  Montgomery 
Amendment  as  a  part  of  the  FY87  DoD  Authorization  Act  pretty  well 
settled  the  issue.  Both  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  accepted  the  amendment  at  face  value.  Both  concluded  it 
gave  the  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  all  the  authority  he 
needed  to  conduct  overseas  training  in  compliance  with  the 
regulations  and  policies  of  the  services.  Senior  tmiformed 


leaders  shared  this  belief,  as  reflected  by  Senerai  Wickhani's 
comments  in  Chapter  5. 

Upon  the  decision  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Donald  Alsop  in  St. 
Paul  on  August  7,  1987,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 

I 

issued  a  statement  hailing  the  decision  and  calling  the 
Montgomery  Aanendmant  (which  he  referred  to  merely  as  Section  672 
of  title  10.  U.S.  Code)  as  ‘‘legal  and  enforceable '  At  the  sa.c.e 
time.  Secretary  Weinberger  remarked  t^at  provision  of  this 
language  in  no  way  abrogated  the  histo^^c  state-federal  system  of 
the  National  Guard  that  provides  for  gu^rnatorial  command  and 
control  in  peacetime. [1]  \ 

However,  the  constitutionality  issue  nagged  at  the  Guard 
community  through  the  nearly  four  years  it  took  to  get  the  court 
case  from  its  original  venue  in  Judge  Alsop 's  court  through  the 
various  appeals,  and  also  the  handling  of  Massachusetts  Governor 
Michael  Dukakis'  similar  lawsuit  in  New  England  Z*:?; .  This  first 
case  occurred  in  Minnesota,  when  Governor  Rudy  Perpich  sought  to 
block  his  public  affairs  detachment  and  the  133rd  Tactical 
Airlift  Wing,  a  C-130  unit,  from  deploying  to  Panama  in  early 
1987.  Acting  through  his  attorney  general,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
III,  he  filed  suit  in  federal  district  court  in  St.  Paul  on 
January  22,  1987.  The  case  was  assigned  to  U.S.  District  Judge 
Donald  Alsop.  [3] 

Oral  arguments  were  held  June  15,  1987  —  both  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Department  of  Defense  stipulating  the  facts. 
Representing  the  DoO  was  the  Justice  Department;  assigned  DoD 
lead  agency  was  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Army  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Justice 


disagreed  wim  cne  .'.'acional  Guard  ior..T.unicy  on  che  rouce  of  r.aro.-. 
in  handling  this  lawsuit  and  the  one  filed  January  20,  1938  by 
Governor  Dukakis.  The  Army  had  determined  to  argue  based  on  the 
Army  Clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  states  that  the 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  raise  and  support  armies.  The 
National  Guard  community,  relying  mainly  on  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States  and  the  attorney  general  of 
Louisiana,  sought  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  the  Militia  Clause, 

The  NGAUS  and  Louisiana  repeatedly  inserted  amicus  cuiiae  briefs 
at  all  levels  arguing  the  militia  clause.  These  were  resisted  by 
the  Army  and  Justice  —  to  the  extent  that  the  U.S.  assistant 
attorneys  general  at  various  hearings  objected  to  the  special 
assistant  attorney  general  from  Louisiana  and  the  NGAUS  counsel 
providing  oral  arguments.  As  a  result,  the  only  such  presentation 
occur'^ed  at  the  district  court  level  in  Boston  in  Dukakis' 
lawsuit.  The  most  favorable  result  to  the  Militia  Clause 
rationale  came  from  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  E.  Keeton's 
opinion,  which  was  adopted  by  the  First  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  its  one-sentence  decision.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  that  result  without  comment. 

The  Minnesota  case,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  a  far  more 
tortured  and  circuitous  life.  After  Judge  Alsop's  August  1937 
decision  in  favor  of  DoO  and  based  primarily  on  the  Army  Clause, 
Governor  Perpich  appealed  a  weak  later.  That  appeal  was  heard  by 
a  three- judge  panel  of  the  Eighth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
sitting  in  St.  Paul  on  February  9.  1988.  Nearly  11  months  later, 
on  Decsnber  6,  that  panel  ruled  2-to-l  against  Judge  Alsop  and 
the  Oepartaent  of  Defense.  The  Department  of  Justice  quickly 


filed  a  rtotion  fsr  an  en  banc  rehearing.  Although  it  is  unusual 
to  held  such  r#he«riags,  the  full  lO-judge  Eighth  Circuit  agreed, 
und  oral  argunsBts  before  nine  of  those  judges  were  held  February 
16.  1989,.  On  June  28.  that  court  ruled  7-to-2  in  favor  of  DoD. 
reversing  its  three- judge  panel.  The  two  votes  were  the  same  two 
that  had  been  in  the  .majority  in  the  first  go-round.  It  was  that 
result  that  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  oral  arguments  on 
March  27,  1990.  with  a  decision  June  11. 

Perhaps  the  key  paragraph  in  Justice  Stevens'  opinion  makes 
the  connection  with  the  Militia  Clause: 

'  The  second  Militia  Clause  enhances  federal  power  in  three 
ways.  First,  it  authorises  Congress  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming  and  disciplining  the  Militia. ’  It  is  by  congressional 
choice  that  the  available  pool  of  citizens  has  been  formed  into 
organized  units.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has  exercised  this 
power  in  various  ways,  but  its  current  choice  of  the  dual 
enlistment  system  is  just  as  permissible  as  the  1792  choice  to 
have  members  of  the  Militia  arm  themselves.  Second,  the  clause 
authorizes  Congress  to  provide  for  governing  such  part  of  the 
Militia  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Sure,  this  authority  encompasses  continued  training  while  on 
active  duty.  Finally,  although  appointment  of  officers  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  Militia*  is  reserved  to  the  states, 
that  limitation  is,  in  turn,  limited  by  the  words  according  to 
the  discipline  prasetibad  by  Congress.'  If  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  a  global  power  requires  training  in  distant  lands  or 
distent ‘Skies »  Congress  has  the  authority  to  provide  it.  The 
subordinate  autberity  to  perform  the  actual  training  to  active 


zo  edit  the 


dut-y  in  federal  service  does  not  include  the  ri^nt 
disfciplin#  thdt  CottgrdSi  may  prescribe  for  Guard  inenibers  after 
they  are  ordered  into  federaT  service .* '  [4] 

Governor  Dukakis'  case,  which  was  virtually  identical  to 
Minnesota's,  moved  much  more  quickly.  After  district  court 
arguments  on  August  8,  1988,  Judge  Keeton  dismissed  the  case  and 
upheld  the  Montgomery  Amendment  oh  May  6.  1988.  Governor  Dukakis 
appealed  three  days  later,  and  that  appeal  was  argued  before  the 
First  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Boston  on  October  4,  1988. 
Twenty-one  days  later,  that  court  unanimously  upheld  Judge  Keeton 
and  adopted  his  written  opinion  as  that  of  the  circuit  court. 
Governor  Dukakis  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  January  18, 
1989,  but  on  April  17  the  high  court  refused  certiorari,  ending 
the  case. 


*  *  * 

From  the  beginning,  the  leadership  at  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  had  argued  that  if  left  alone,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  had 
sufficient  authority  to  discipline  the  states  through  its  iron 
grip  on  the  purse-strings  and  its  ability  to  influence  the 
adjutants  general  through  moral  suasion  and  other  means.  The 
position  of  Chief,  even  before  it  was  elevated  to  lieutenant 
general  in  1979  [5J  historically  has  been  one  granted  great 
respect  by  all  Guardsmen  of  whatever  rank. 

Tfetua,  among  the  adjutants  general  and  other  senior 
Guardsman,  the  words  of  the  then-chief.  Lieutenant  General  Emmett 
H.  Walker  Jr.,  in  a  Senate  hearing  in  1986  had  great  credibility, 
general  WalNer  gieeded  with  senators  Pete  Wilson  (R-California) 


and  Phil  Granir.  (R-Taxasf  for  the  freedor.  to  discipline  the  syster. 
hiciself  .  to  deal  with  Governor  firannen  and  the  handful  of  other 
governors  who  were  seeking  to  withhold  troops  or  units  from 
scheduled  deployments. 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  very  few  units  and 
Guardsmen  ever  ware  actually  affected  by  the  controversy. 

Governor  Brennan  withheld  48  Guardsmen  —  as  was  discussed  above: 
his  13-member  Public  Affairs  Detachment  and  a  35-member  engineer 
detachment  scheduled  to  participate  in  the  Honduran  roadbuilding 
project  that  spring.  No  other  units  actually  failed  to  deploy  as 
scheduled. 

Those  scheduling  the  deployments,  as  related  by  General 
Temple  in  his  interview,  simply  moved  around  any  threats  of 
nondeployment  and  sought  out  units  from  other  states  that  had 
declared  their  willingness,  their  eagerness  in  many  cases,  to 
undertake  the  training.  Overseas  training  is  exceedingly  popular 
among  the  troops  not  only  because  of  its  slightly  exotic  settings 
and  because  one  and  all  could  immediately  perceive  the  superior 
training  that  could  be  had  in  such  locations.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  engineer  units  that  built  roads 
throughout  Central  America  during  the  1980s.  It  was  equally  true 
of  the  combat  service  support  units  that  provided  logistics  and 
support.  It  even  was  true  of  the  combat  units  enumerated  in 
Chapter  2  that  found  environmental  constraints  and  the 
opportunity  tg.asfist  the  Honduran  and  Panamanian  armies  (before 
Noriega  eofisoiidatod  his  authority)  in  improving  their  combat 
readiness , 

ThVHir,  as  090  chief  .of  Notionai  Guard  Bureau '  s  organization 


and  training-  lOST)  division  once  put  it,  the  Bureau  had  40  states 
in  lil^  to  volulktaer  to  send  units  to  Central  America. 
That  nade  it-eisy  to  avoid  tha  eix  or  eight  ambivalent  states  and 
the  four  bf  five  ref ttsnikl. 

The  one  eoimiH-icatihg  factor  in  this  equation  was  the  fact 
that  Guard  unite  canhot,  is  a  practical  matter,  deploy  overseas 
for  training  every  year  or  even  every  other  year.  The  three-week 
annual  training  periods  of teh  associated  with  overseas  training 
put  some  measure  of  pressure  on  Guardsman-employer  relations. 

They  put  some  pressure  on  family  relations,  since  Guard  families 
are  not  military  families  in  at  all  the  same  way  active  component 
wives  and  children  adapt  to  military  life.  Too  often,  the 
Guardsman  forgoes  some  or  all  of  his  vacation  due  to  his  Guard 
career.  His  wife  has  an  opinion  about  this.  If  his  training  comes 
too  often  or  lasts  too  long,  his  boss  may  have  an  opinion  about 
that  even  though,  in  the  strictly  legal  sense,  the  Guardsman  is 
guaranteed  reemployment  after  training. 

As  noted  above,  the  main  thrust  of  Central  American  training 
has  been  engineer  roadbuilding  projects.  Each  year,  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  or  the  commander-in-chief  of  U.S.  Forces  Command 
designates  one  Guard  or  Reserve  headquarters,  respectively,  to  be 
the  lead  commaad-and-control  element  of  that  year's  roadbuilding 
project.  Usually,  this  has  been  an  engineer  brigade.  Often,  this 
has  been  a  Guard  unit.  However,  there  are  only  five  Guard 
engineer  brigades.  Thmy  are  -in  Hichigan,  Missouri,  Ohio,  North 
Carolina  and  Teiaesse*. 

It  wee  Inevl table  that  the  national  Guard  Bureau  eventually 
nettld  get  arenid^tDe  ^sdgnatlag  the  16th  Engineer  Brigade .  Ohio 


Army  Nacional  Guard,  co  be  the  lead  headquarters.  That  was  done 
for  the  1989  project,  which  wae.  to  be  the  completion  of  a  massive 
roadbhildinq  project  connecting  central  Honduras  with  the  north 
Atlantic  coast  near  La  Cieba  and  San  Pedro  Sula.  Such  a 
designation  is  made  upwards  of  two  years  before  the  actual 
deployment.  That  allows  the  brigade  commander,  his  headquarters 
and  its  staff  to  devote  some  months  to  planning,  the  year  prior 
to  the  actual  project  for  engineering  and  surveying  and  then  the 
actual  year  of  deployment  to  training  and  roadbuilding/engineer 
construction.  The  official  notification  of  the  adjutant  general 
of  Ohio,  at  the  time  Major  General  Raymond  Galloway,  came  in  the 
spring  of  1987. 

The  events  that  followed  were  described  by  Lieutenant 
General  Herbert  R.  Temple  Jr.,  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
from  mid-1986  to  January  31,  1990.  [6J  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  regard  that  General  Temple  apparently  chose  his  target 
for  disciplining  the  system  very  carefully.  He  avoided  a  major 
confrontation  with  Governor  Dukakis,  particularly  during  the  1988 
presidential  campaign.  Indeed,  the  leadership  of  the  Guard  either 
at  the  Bureau  or  the  NGAUS  has  never  sought  —  actually,  has 
eschewed  —  any  opportunity  to  make  Guard  overseas  deployments 
partisan  or  electoral  issues.  As  one  Guard  leader  once  noted. 
Guard  officers'  personal  political  beliefs  range  from  the  ultra- 
coaservativp  to  lefty  liberal. 

The  iBrSue  cane  to  the  fore  with  Minnesota  because  all  0-130 
units  provide  Panama  rotations  and  all  S2  Public  Affairs 
QetechmentB  are  required  for  overseas  training.  That  was  why  the 

fubli^  vMf  airs  Detaelmesit  in  Jiassaehusetts  became  the  only 


8*y  St«ta  unit:  to  b«  scheduiad  for  Cancral  Aserioa.  However,  an 
•ntylncttt  brl9%<lb'  w«*  aaoth*r  mattar  and  a  much  more  solid  and 
undarstandaMo  basii  ttt  laying  down  the  gauntlet. 

The  eonftontation  batwean  Governor  Celeste  and  General 
Temple  began  in  mid-198*  when  the  Bureau  directed  the  adjutant 
general  of  ObiO  to  deploy  survey  and  engineering  teams  to 
Honduras  in  early  1988  to  prepare  for  the  1989  project.  This  also 
served  as  a  ''warning  order'*  to  the  16th  Brigade  that  it  would 
be  the  lead  h<^.%dvuarter6  in  1989.  As  most  adjutants  general  would 
do.  General  Galloway  inferred  his  comr.ander-in-chief  and  boss. 
Governor  Celeste,  of  this  development.  Governor  Celeste  wrote 
General  Temple  a  latter  objecting  to  the  deployment,  althi.r.'. 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  the  Montgomery  Amendment  at  the 
time,  citing  the  Perpich  lawsuit  and  suggesting  that  the  whole 
thing  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  Supreme  Court  ruled. 

Skipping  a  few  intervening  details,  what  followed  was  an 
minuet  between  Governor  Celeste  and  General  Temple.  After  the 
governor  ordered  General  Galloway  to  withhold  deployment  of  the 
survey  and  engineering  teams  in  1988,  General  Temple  directed  he 
actions  he  had  more  or  less  been  anticipating  from  the  beginning. 

Two  facts  seem  to  stand  out  in  retrospect.  First,  unlike 
some  of  the  other  states  where  he  could  have  taken  the  same 
action.  General  Teanple  held  an  overwhelmingly  potent  hand  in 
Ohio.  Second,  Govetnor  Celeete  had  been  wounded  somewhat  by  news 
media  aeoowats  abomt  political  developments  in  Ohio.  And  third, 
the  Ohio  news  meiHa  were  generally-  neutral  and  objective  in  the 
case,  which  eventnally  redounded  to  the  National  Guard's  benefit 
and  against  the  governor. 


A  further  factor  in  the  Ohio  case  was  the  fact  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Ohio  Guard  crossly  underestimated  what  General 
Temple  had  in  mind  for  them<  Host  of  them  apparently  believed 
they  stood  to  lose  the^ engineer  brigade  headquarters  (including 
one  general  officer  as  the  commander)  and  perhaps  the  subordinate 
engineer  battalions.  None,  however,  dreamed  —  it  seems  —  that 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  could  be  made  to  disappear  over  a  period 
of  a  very  few  months  except  for  only  the  73rd  Infantry  Brigade. 
And.  in  particular,  that  the  Ohio  Air  National  Guard  could  be 
made  to  cease  to  exist. 

Or.  as  a  group  of  five  adjutants  generals  put  it  to  one  of 
the  authors  as  these  events  were  unfolding,  they  were  lined  up  to 
receive  the  five  Air  National  Guard  flying  units  that  were  on  the 
block.  Significantly,  Ohio  —  with  these  five  flying  units  —  has 
the  largest  Air  National  Guard  in  the  nation  except  for 
California,  with  six.  There  is  an  entire  wing  of  A-7s  (three 
units) ,  one  unit  of  C-130S  and  one  unit  of  KC'135  aerial 
refueling  tankers.  All  are  highly  sought  by  other  states.  Twenty- 
one  states  volunteered  to  accept  one  of  these  units  in  early 
1988. 

''I  knew  the  timing  was  right.  It  was  absolutely  perfect. 
Senator  (John)  Glenn  (D-Ohio) [chairman  of  a  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  subcommittee]  was  the  keenest  worry  I  had. '' r7/  But,  as 
General  Temple  noted,  Governor  Celeste  had  announced  his 
intention  to  run  for  president  in  the  1988  Democratic  primaries  a 
few  days  before  without  consulting  Glenn,  who  at  the  time  was 
considered  a  leading  candidate  for  1988. 


»•  brought  the  (United  States  Prcperty  and 
Fiscal  Officer  for  Ohio)  into  the  National  Guard 
Bureau.  dir«ete4  hd.»  tg  duvuiop  a  plan  that  would 
take  the  National  Guard  out  of  Ohio  in  two  years.  In 
raaponse^to  Msr  ^eShiott*.  if«  told  him  that  included  the 
Air  National  Guard.  John  (Major  General  John  B. 

Conaway. ,  directs  of  the  Air  Guard;  now  chief, 
succeeding  General  Temple  and  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
General),  imd  €  had  gone  up  to  talk  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  he  concurred. '' /’SJ 

General  Temple  was  leaving  Governor  Celeste  with  sufficient 
militia  resources  to  accomplish  any  state  mission  that  might 
occur  in  Ohio.  But  not  much  else.  Total  bill:  loss  of  $256 
million  a  year  to  the  state  of  Ohio. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  readers  to  hear  that  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  latched  onto  the 
financial  implications  and  the  loss  of  full-time  jobs  in  the 
Guard,  the  eliminating  of  thousands  of  drill  slots  in  the  units 
and  the  impending  flyaway  of  72  A-7s,  10  KC-135s  and  12  C-130s. 

Of  course,  the  USPFO  had  sped  home  to  Columbus  that  Friday  night 
to  brief  General  Galloway,  who  visited  Governor  Celeste  on 
Saturday  morning. 

General  Temple  said  he  then  began  to  get  rumblings  from  the 
DoO  secretariat  that  he  was  not  to  negotiate  with  Governor 
Celeste  in  any  way.  ''But  I  was  looking  for  some  ground  on  which 
the  governor  and  I  might  agree.  .  .  Interestingly  enough,  we  were 
getting  congressional  support.  The  newspapers  were  hot  on  the 
story.  We  were  not  bluffing.  This  was  the  entire  plan.  The 
drawdown  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  including  all  the  jobs,  the 
training  dollars  and  the  equipment. ' ' 

General  Twiple^  addwd  that  he  was  trying-  to  find 
intsrnsdiardes  and  others  peliticSliy  close  to  Governor  Celeste 


vho  r.ighc  persuade  him  to  bargain. .  Svencualiv .  cr.s  governor 
ceiled  Gencrel  f ample  end.  said  he  would  talk  to  him  in 
Keehifigton*  Governor  Celeste  arrived  and  met  with  Senator  Glenn 
and  with  some  Qhio  cwgreesmen.  ‘‘He  went  to  visit  Senator  Glenn. 
Glenn  said  I  don 'r  agree  with  the  president's  position  in  General 
America,  but  the  governor  should  obey  the  law.  He  visited  with  a 
liberal  congressman  from  ^io  who  was  also  noncommittal  and 
appeared  to  be  supportive  of  us.  He  told  me  'I'm  behind  you  100 
percent'.  The  governor  did  call  me  at  home.  He  said  that  although 
he  disagreed,  he  could  not  destroy  the  Ohio  National  Guard.  That 
he  was  betting  on  the  Perpich  trial  and  that  would  resolve  the 
issue. 

''I  was  getting  ready  to  leave  on  a  trip  to  the  region.  Dan 
Donohue  (chief  of  public  affairs  at  the  Bureau)  had  loaded  the 
plane  with  news  media,  with  specific  emphasis  on  Ohio  media.  Both 
television  and  paper  media.  What  this  meant  was  that  I  had  them 
three  days  before  he  got  them.  We  were  going  to  Panama,  Ecuador 
and  El  Salvador  before  we  reached  Honduras .  .  . 

''When  we  reached  Honduras,  we  met  in  the  hotel  coffee  shop. 
He  reconfirmed  that  he  would  permit  the  survey  teams  to  deploy  in 
late  1987  and  early  1988.  I  believed  he  was  moving  toward  our 
position. ' ' 

When  both  returned  to  the  United  States,  both  also  traveled 
to  Treverse  City,  Michigan,  for  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
National  Governors  Aaaociation.  General  Temple  spoke  to  a  packed 
hall,  describing  the  Ohio  situation  end  the  requirement  for 
effective  training  in  Central  America.  When  Governor  Celeste 
reached  the  meeting  a. day  laterv  he  told  General  Tengple  that  the 


l-acii  Sn^iheeJr- Bri^sd#  vsuld  depi'sy  f'jliy  in  19S9-  vhi-h  it 
ev§atti*lly  'di3}  and"  * ‘d^  th«"  beat  damn  jcb  of  any  National 
Gufcrd . ' •  That  ehdbd  the  6hio  case.  " 


No  other  governor-  has  cbme  near  that  level  of  confrontation 
with  the  Bureau  since  the  Ohio  case  of  1988.  However,  the  Bureau 
has  quietly  been  making  some  plans  to  begin  a  shift  in  forces 
away  from  states  that  have  a  tendency  to  object  to  training  in 
Central  America  or  elsewhere  [8J  in  the  world  where  it  makes 
sense.  Usually,  this  sentiment  is  coupled  with  demographical 
facts  in  such  a  state's  Army  National  Guard.  Except  for  Ohio,  all 
the  objecting  states  are  in  the  northeast.  All  these  states  have 
some  sort  of  recruiting  and  retention  problem  —  i.e.,  total 
personnel  strengths  as  measured  against  table  of  organization  and 
equipment  requirements  chat  justify  moving  units  to,  in  the  main, 
the  Sunbelt. 

The  first  such  reorganization  came  in  1986  strictly  for 
demographic  reasons.  One  brigade  was  removed  from  the 
Massachusetts  National  Guard's  2dth  Infantry  Division  and,  after 
some  shuffling  among  states,  established  in  Texas.  Texas 
immediately  filled  it  to  full  strength.  At  the  same  time.  New 
Jersey's  Both  Armored  Divisibh  was  put  on  notice  that  it  could 
either  fill  Itself  or  lose  the  division  headquarters  and  all  but 
mm  brigade  of  structure.  That  may  be  about  to  happen.  The  same 
is  true  of  thu  dShd  infaatrr  Oivisloh  in  New  York.  And  finally,  a 
plan  to  redesi0iate  the  4Tth  Infantry  Division,  Minnesota  Army 
National  GisBini,  M  the  34th  Infantry  Division,  has  been  approved 


for  i.*spi«.T5entaticn  in  1991.  The  published  rationale  for  c.his  xove 
is  tliat  the  47th  Division,  created  after  the  Korean  War,  has  no 
lineage  or  military  history  while  the  34th  Division  had  one  of 
the  most  dazzling  records  in  World  War  II,  beginning  in  North 
Africa  and  ending  in  the  Po  Valley. 

The  current  plan  leaves  the  division  headquarters  in  St. 

Paul.  And.  while  the  34th  Division  included  Minnesota  when  it  was 
mobilized  in  1941,  before  1991  it  never  was  headquartered  except 
in  Iowa.  Since  1961,  the  division  has  included  major  elements 
from  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Monfans  of  Minnesota  politics 
would  suggest  the  Red  Bull  commanding  general  and  his  senior 
officer  billets  will  be  moving  to  Des  Moines,  it  historic 
headquarters,  before  long. 

*  «  « 

Quicksilver  and  its  progeny  may  have  something  to  say  about 
the  aftermath  of  the  Montgomery  Amendment  and  its  two  lawsuits. 
The  U.S.  Constitution  enables  states  to  have  a  militia.  But  only 
statutes  enacted  by  Congress  provide  federal  money  for  support 
the  National  Guard  of  the  late  20th  Century.  If  location  of 
training  is  a  part  of  training  to  federal  standards  and  if 
governors  who  object  to  a  president's  foreign  policy  choose  to 
object  to  such  training,  they  may  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
finance  theijr  militia's  training  out  of  state  money.  That  has  not 
been  the  case  since  1903 . 

A  100’*y#ar  circle  for  a  handful  of  states? 


HmB9  T9  CHUrmt  6 

(IJ  Qep«rtsi«nt  oC^Dcfanse  press  release  dated  August  8, 

1987. 


[2]  The  governors  who  were  most  vociferous  in  their 
objections  to  Guard  deployments  to  Central  America  and  who  were 
Che  strongest  supporters  of  the  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts 
lawsuits  alwSys  wet*#,  in  addition  to  Governors  Perpich  and 
Dukakis.  Governors,  Joi’aph  Brennan  of  Maine  (now  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives),  MadSline  Kunin  of  Vermont  and 
Richard  Celeste  Of  Ohid*  Either  beeavise  they  cannot  or  have 
chosen  not  to.  Governors  Celeste,  Dukakis  and  Kunin  will  leave 
office  early  in  1991.  Governor  Joseph  McKernan,  who  replaced 
Governor  Brennan  of  Maine  in  1989,  has  continued  that  state’s 
policy . 

[3]  At  the  beginning.  Attorneys  General  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
III  of  Minnesota  and  James  Shannon  of  Massachusetts  had  done  a 
better  job  than  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  in  lining  up  allies.  This  occurred  in  large  part  because  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General  had 
occurred  a  week  before  the  filing  of  the  lawsuit,  and  Humphrey  in 
particular  had  had  a  full  opportunity  to  present  his  case  and 
enlist  allies.  In  the  first  filing,  the  states  joining  Minnesota 
were  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 
As  became  clear  later,  several  governors  of  these  states  had  not 
been  consulted  by  their  attorneys  general.  Democrats  in  all 
cases,  and  quickly  either  withdrew  their  states  or  objected 
loudly.  Notable  among  these  were  Louisiana  and  Rhode  Island. 
However,  when  the  case  was  filed,  it  appeared  that  13  states 
supported  Governor  Perpich  and  only  seven  supported  the  NGAUS.  As 
will  be  seen  later,  by  the  time  the  case  reached  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  February  1990,  nearly  three  years  later,  only  six  states 
remained  with  Minnesota,  while  the  NGAUS 's  allies  had  grown  to  23 
states.  In  addition  to  Minnesota,  these  remaining  with  Governor 
Perpich  were  Colorado,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  Vermont. 

[4]  Opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Perpich. 
Governor  of  Minnesota  et  al  v.  Department  of  Defense,  et  al.  No. 
89-542. 

[5]  By  statute  enacted  in  1920,  the  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  must  be  a  federally  recognized  Army  or  Air  National 
Guard  officer  in  at  least  the  rank  of  major  general.  The  first 
three-star  chief  was  Lieutenant  General  LaVern  E.  Weber,  who 
served  one  four-year  term  as  a  major  general  and  one  four-year 
term  as  a  lieutenant  general.  The  current  chief,  Lieutenant 
General  John  B.  Conaway,  is  the  fourth  0-9  Chief.  General  Weber 
today  is  exacuttvo  director  of  the  National  Guard  Association  of 
the  United  Statas. 


/'cv  E:<cerpc«d  from  reriarks  zo  tha  Exeruciva  :cur.  =  il  ;f  -he 
Mational  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  on  August  3. 
1988.  General  Temple's  interview  wich.ttee  authors  in  Detroit  on 
September  22.  1989  provides  essentially  identical  information. 
Excerpts  from  the  M6AUS  meeting  are  attached  as  Appendix  B. 


[7J  Ibid. 

[8J  Temple  interview,  ibid. 

[91  Some  members  of  the. New  York  legislature  objected  to  a 
deployment  42nd  Inf-antty  pivisiea  troops  to  Exercise  TEAM  SPIRIT 
in  1990.  The  rationale  was  that  TEAM  SPIRIT  and  its  concentration 
of  U.S.  troops  in  South  Korea  undermined  efforts  to  reunify  North 
and  South  Korea. 


